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CHAPTER VII. 


SOME SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTESS. 


BOUT the middle of January 
Harry Clavering went up to 
London, and settled himself to 
work at Mr. Beilby’s office. Mr. 
Beilby’s office consisted of four 
or five large chambers, over- 
looking the river from the bot- 
tom of Adam Street in the 
Adelphi, and here Harry found 
a table for himself in the same 
apartment with three other 
pupils. It was a fine old room, 
lofty, and with large windows, 
ornamented on the ceiling with 
Italgan scroll-work, and a fly- 
ing goddess in the centre. In 
days gone by the house had 
been the habitation of some 
great rich man, who had there 
enjoyed the sweet breezes from 
the river before London had be- 
come the London of the pres- 
ent days, and when no embank- 
ment had been needed for the 
Thames. Nothing could be 

= nicer than this room, or more 
pleasant than the table and seat which he was to occupy near a window; but 
there was something in the tone of the other men toward him which did not 

quite satisfy him. They probably did not know that he was a fellow of a 
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college, and treated him almost as they might have done had he come to them 
direct from King’s College, in the Strand, or from the London University. 
Down at Stratton a certain amount of honor had been paid to him. They 
had known there who he was, and had felt some deference for him. They had 
not slapped him on the back, or poked him in the ribs, or even called him old 
fellow, before some length of acquaintance justified such appellation. But up 
at Mr. Beilby’s, in the Adelphi, one young man, who was certainly his junior 
in age, and who did not seem as yet to have attained any high position in the 
science of engineering, manifestly thought that he was acting in a friendly 
and becoming way by declaring the stranger to be a lad of wax on the second 
day of his appearance. Harry Clavering was not disinclined to believe that 
he was a “lad of wax,” or “a brick,” or “a trump,” or “nosmall beer.” But 
he desired that such complimentary and endearing appellations should be used 
to him only by those who had known him long enough to be aware that he 
deserved them. Mr. Joseph Walliker certainly was not as yet among this 
number. 

There was a man at Mr. Beilby’s who was entitled to greet him with en- 
dearing terms, and to be so greeted himself, although Harry had never seen 
him till he attended for the first time at the Adelphi. This was Theodore 
Burton, his future brother-in-law, who was now the leading man in the Lon- 
don house—the leading man as regarded business, though he was not as yet a 
partner. It was understood that this Mr. Burton was to come in when his 
father went out; and in the meantime he received a salary of a thousand a 
year as managing clerk. A very hard-working, steady, intelligent man was 
Mr. Theodore Burton, with a bald head, a high forehead, and that look of con- 
stant work about him which such men obtain. Harry Clavering could not 
bring himself to take a liking to him, because he wore cotton gloves, and had 
an odious habit of dusting his shoes with his pocket-handkerchief. Twice 
Harry saw him do this on the first day of their acquaintance, and he regretted 
it exceedingly. The cotton gloves, too, were offensive, as were also the thick 
shoes which had been dusted; but the dusting was the great sin. 

And there was something which did not quite please Harry in Mr. Theo- 
dore Burton’s manner, though the gentleman had manifestly intended to be 
very kind to him. When Burton had been speaking to him for a minute or 
two, it flashed across Harry’s mind that he had not bound himself to marry 
the whole Burton family, and that, perhaps, he must take some means to let 
that fact be known. “ Theodore,” as he had so often heard the younger Mr. 
Burton called by loving lips, seemed to claim him as his own, called him 
Harry, and upbraided him with friendly warmth for not having come direct 
to his—Mr. Burton’s house—in Onslow Crescent. “Pray feel yourself at 
home there,” said Mr. Burton. “I hope you'll like my wife. You needn't 
be afraid of being made to be idle if you spend your evenings there, for we 
are all reading people. Will you come and dine to-day?” Florence had told 
him that she was her brother Theodore’s favorite sister, and that Theodore as 
a husband and a brother, and a man, was perfect. But Theodore had dusted 
his boots with his handkerchief, and Harry Clavering would not dine with him 
on that day. 

And then it was perfectly manifest to him that every one in the office knew 
his destiny with reference to old Burton’s daughter. He had been one of the 
Stratton men, and no more than any other had he gone unscathed through the 
Stratton fire He had been made to do the regular thing, as Granger, Scar- 
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ness, and others had done it. Stratton would be safer ground now, as Claver- 
ing had taken the last. That was the feeling on the matter which seemed to 
belong to others. It was not that Harry thought in this way of his own 
Florence. He knew well enough what a lucky fellow he was to have won 
such a girl. He was well aware how widely his Florence differed from Carry 
Scarness. He denied to himself indignantly that he had any notion of repent- 
ing what he had done.- But he did wish that these private matters might have 
remained private, and that all the men at Beilby’s had not known of his en- 
gagement. When Walliker, on the fourth day of their acquaintance, asked 
him if it was all right at Stratton, he made up his mind that he hated Walli- 
ker, and that he would hate Walliker to the last day of his life. He had de- 
clined the first invitation given to him by Theodore Burton ; but he could not 
altogether avoid his future brother-in-law, and had agreed to dine with him 
on this day. 

On that same afternoon Harry, when he left Mr. Beilby’s cflice, went direct 
to Bolton Street, that he might call on Lady Ongar. As he went thither he 
bethought himself that these Wallikers and the like had had no such events in 
life as had befallen him! They laughed at him about Florence Burton, little 
guessing that it had been his lot to love, and to be loved by such a one as 
Julia Brabazon had been—such a one as Lady Ongar now was. But things 
had gone well with him. Julia Brabazon could have made no man happy, 
but Florence Burton would be the sweetest, dearest, truest little wife that ever 
man took to his home. He was thinking of this,and determined to think 
of it more and more daily, as he knocked at Lady Ongar’s door. “ Yes ; her 
ladyship was at home,” said the servant whom he had seen on the railway 
platform ; and in a few moments’ time he found himself in the drawing-room 
which he had criticized so carefully when he was taking it for its present occu- 

ant. 

He was left in the room for five or six minutes, and was able to make a full 
mental inventory of its contents. It was very different in its present aspect 
from the room which he had seen not yet a month since. She had told him 
that the apartments had been all that she desired ; but since then everything 
had been altered, at least in appearance. A new piano had been brought in, 
and the chintz on the furniture was surely new. And the room was crowded 
with small feminine belongings, indicative of wealth and luxury. There were 
ornaments about, and pretty toys, and a thousand knickknacks which none 
but the rich can possess, and which none can possess even among the rich 
unless they can give taste as well as money to their acquisition. Then he 
heard a light step ; the door opened, and Lady Ongar was there. 

He expected to see the same figure that he had seen on the railway plat- 
form, the same gloomy drapery, the same quiet, almost deathlike demeanor, 
nay, almost the same veil over her features ; but the Lady Ongar whom he 
now saw was as unlike that Lady Ongar as she was unlike that Julia Braba- 
zon whom he had known in old days at Clavering Park. She was dressed, no 
doubt, in black ; nay, no doubt, she was dressed in weeds ; but in spite of the 
black and in spite of the weeds there was nothing about her of the weariness 
or of the solemnity of woe. He hardly saw that her dress was made of crape, 
or that long white pendants were hanging down from the cap which sat so 
prettily upon her head. But it was her face at which he gazed. At first he 
thought she could hardly be the same woman, she was to his eyes so much 
older than she had been! And yet as he looked at her, he found that she was 
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as handsome as ever—more handsome than she had ever been before. There 

was a dignity about her face and figure which became her well, and which 

she carried as though she knew herself to be in very truth a countess. It was 

a face which bore well such signs of age as those which had come upon it. She 

seemed to be a woman fitter for womanhood than for girlhood. Her eyes 

were brighter than of yore, and, as Harry thought, larger; and her high fore- 
head and noble stamp of countenance seemed fitted for the dress and headgear 
which she wore. 

“T have been expecting you,” said she, stepping up tohim. ‘“ Hermione 
wrote me word that you were to come upon Monday. Why did you not 
come sooner?” There was a smile on her face as she spoke, and a confidence 
in her tone which almost confounded him. 

“T have had so many things to do,” said he lamely. 

. “ About your new profession. Yes, I can understand that. And so you 
are settled in London now? Where are you living—that is, if you are settled 
yet?” In answer to this, Harry told her he had taken lodgings in Blooms- 
bury Square, blushing somewhat as he named so unfashionable a locality. Old 
Mrs. Burton had recommended him to the house in which he was located, but 
he did not find it necessary to explain that fact to Lady Ongar. 

“| have to thank you for what you did for me,” continued she. “ You ran 
away from me in such a hurry on that night that I was unable to speak to 
you. But to tell the truth, Harry, I was in no mood then to speak to any 
one. Of course you thought that I treated you ill.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. 

“Of course you did. If I thought you did not, I should be angry with you 
now. But had it been to save my life I could not have helped it. Why did 
not Sir Hugh Clavering come to meet me? Why did not my sister’s husband 
come tome?” To this question Harry could make no answer. He was still 
standing with his hat in his hand, and now turned his face away from her and 
shook his head. 

“Sit down, Harry,” said she, “and let me talk to you like a friend—unless 
you are ina hurry to go away.” 

“Oh, no,” said he, seating himself. 

“ Or unless you, too, are afraid of me.” 

“ Afraid of you, Lady Ongar ?” 

“Yes, afraid; but I don’t mean you. I don’t believe that you are coward 
enough to desert a woman who was once your friend because misfortune has 
overtaken her, and calumny has been at work with her name.” 

“T hope not,” said he. 

“No, Harry ; I do not think it of you. But if Sir Hugh be not a coward, 
why did he not come and meet me? Why has he left me to stand alone, now 
that he could be of service to me? I knew that money was his god, but I 
have never asked him for a shilling, and should not have done sonow. Oh, 
Harry, how wicked you were about that check? Do you remember?” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

“So shall 1; always, always. If I had taken that money how often should 
I have heard of it since?” 

‘“‘ Heard of it?” he asked. Do you mean from me? 

“ Yes; how often from you? Would you have dunned me, and told me of 
it once a week ? Upon my word, Harry, I was told of it more nearly everv 
day. Is it not wonderful that men should be so mean?” 
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It was clear to him now that she was talking of her husband who was dead, 
and on that subject he felt himself at present unable to speak a word. He 
little dreamed at that moment how openly she would soon speak to him of 
Lord Ongar and of Lord Ongar’s faults? 

“Oh, how I have wished that I had taken your money! But never mind 
about that now, Harry. Wretched as such taunts were, they soon became a 
small thing. But it has been cowardly in your cousin, Hugh; has it not? If 
I had not lived with him as one of his family, it would not have mattered. 
People would not have expected it. It was as though my own brother had 
cast me forth.” ‘ 

“ Lady Clavering has been with you ; has she not?” 

“Once, for half an hour. She came up for one day, and came here by her- 
self, cowering as though she were afraid of me. Poor Hermy! She has not 
a good time of it either. You lords of creation lead your slaves sad lives when 
it pleases you to change your billing and cooing for matter-of-fact masterdom 
and rule. I don’t blame Hermy. I suppose she did all she could, and | did 
not utter one word of reproach of her. Nor should I to him. Indeed, if he 
came now the servant would deny me to him. He has insulted me, and I 
shall remember the insult.” 

Harry Clavering did not clearly understand what it was that Lady Ongar 
had desired of her brother-in-law—what aid she had required; nor did he 
know whether it would be fitting for him to offer to act in Sir Hugh’s place. 
Anything that he could do, he felt himself at that moment willing to do, even 
though the necessary service should demand some sacrifice greater than pru- 
dence could approve. “If I had thought that anything was wanted, I should 
have come to you sooner,” said he. 

“ Everything is wanted, Harry. Everything is wanted—except that check 
for six hundred pounds which you sent me so treacherously. Did you ever 
think what might have happened if a certain person had heard of that? All 
the world would have declared that you had done it for your own private pur- 
poses—all the world, except one.” 

Harry, as he heard this, felt that he was blushing. Did Lady Ongar know 
of his engagement with Florence Burton? Lady Clavering knew it, and might 
probably have toid the tidings; but then, again, she might not have told 
them. Harry at this moment wished that he knew how it was. All that 
Lady Ongar said to him would come with so different a meaning according as 
he did or did not know that fact. But he had no mind to tell her of the fact 
himself. He declared to himself that he hoped she knew it, as it would serve 
to make them both more comfortable together ; but he did not think it would 
do for him to bring forward the subject, neck and heels as it were. The 
proper thing would be that she should congratulate him, but this she did not 
do. “I certainly meant no ill,” he said, in answer to the last words she had 
spoken. 

“You have never meant ill to me, Harry; though you know you have 
abused me dreadfully before now. I daresay you forget the hard names you 
have called me. You men do forget such things.” 

“ T remember calling you one name.” 

“ Do not repeat it now, if you please. If I deserved it, it would shame me ; 
and if I did not, it should shame you.” 

“No; I will not repeat it.” 

“Does it not seem odd, Harry, that you and I should be sitting, talking 
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together in this way?” She was leaning now toward him, across the table, 
and one hand was raised to her forehead while her eyes were fixed intently 
upon his. The attitude was one which he felt to express extreme intimacy. 
She would not have sat in that way, pressing back her hair from her brow, 
with all the appearance of widowhood banished from her face, in the presence 
of any but a dear and close friend. He did not think of this, but he felt that 
it was so, almost by instinct. “I have such a tale totell you,” she said ; 
“such a tale!” 

Why should she tell it to him? Of course he asked himself this question. 
Then he remembered that she had no brother—remembered also that her 
brother-in-law had deserted her, and he declared to himself that, if necessary, 
he would be her brother. “I fear that you have not been happy,” said he, 
“since I saw you last.” 

“Happy!” she replied. “I have lived such a life as I did not think any 
Iman or woman could be made to live on this side the grave. I will be honest 
with you, Harry. Nothing but the conviction that it could not be for long 
has saved me from destroying myself. I knew that he must die!” 

“Oh, Lady Ongar !” 

“ Yes, indeed; that is the name he gave me; and because I consented to 
take it from him, he treated mne—O heavens! how am I to find words to tell 
you what he did, and the way in which he treated me. A woman could not 
tell it toa man. Harry, I have no friend that I trust but you, but to you I 
cannot tell it. When he found that he had been wrong in marrying me, that 
he did not want the thing which he had thought would suit him, that I was 
a drag upon him rather than a comfort—what was his mode, do you think, of 
ridding himself of the burden?” Clavering sat silent looking at her. Both 
her hands were now up to her forehead, and her large eyes were gazing at him 
till he found himself unable to withdraw his own for a moment from her face. 
“ He strove to get another man to take me off his hands; and when he found 
he was failing—he charged me with the guilt which he himself had contrived 
for me.” 

“ Lady Ongar !” 

“Yes; you may well stare at me. You may well speak hoarsely and look 
like that. It may be that even you will not believe me; but by the God in 
whom we both believe, I tell you nothing but the truth. He attempted that 
and he failed; and then he accused me of the crime which he could not bring 
me to commit.” 

“ And what then?” 

“Yes; what then? Harry, I hada thing to do, and a life to live, that 
would have tried the bravest ; but I went through it. I stuck to him to the 
last! He told me before he was dying—before that last frightful illness, that 
I was staying with him for his money. ‘For your money, my lord,’ I said, 
‘and for my own name.’ And so it was. Would it have been wise in me, 
after all that I had gone through, to have given up that for which I had sold 
myself? I had been very poor, and had been so placed that poverty, even 
such poverty as mine, was a curse tome. You know what I gave up because 
I feared that curse. Was I to be foiled at last, because such a creature as that 
wanted to shirk out of his bargain? I knew there would be some who would 
say I had been false. Hugh Clavering says so now, I suppose. But they 
never should say I had left him to die alone in a foreign land.” 
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“ Did he ask you to leave him ? 
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“No; but he called me that name which no woman should hear and stay. 
No woman should do so unless she had a purpose such as mine. He wanted 
back the price he had paid, and I was determined to do nothing that should 
assist him in his meanness! And then, Harry, his last illness! Oh, Harry, 
you would pity me if you could know all!” 

“ It was his own intemperance | ” 

“Intemperance! It was brandy—sheer brandy, He brought himself to 
such astate that nothing but brandy would keep him alive, and in which 
brandy was sure to kill him—and it did kill him. Did you ever hear of the 
horrors of drink ?” 

“ Yes ; I have heard of such a state.” 

“T hope you may never live to see it. Itis a sight that would stick by you 
forever. But I saw it, and tended him through the whole, as though I had 
been his servant. I remained with him when that man who opened the door 
for you could no longer endure the room. I was with him when the strong 
woman from the hospital, though she could not understand his words, almost 
fainted at what she saw and heard. He was punished, Harry. I need wish 
no farther vengeance on him, even for all his cruelty, his injustice, his unmanly 
treachery. Is it not fearful to think that any man should have the power of 
bringing himself to such an end as that ?” 

Harry was thinking rather how fearful it was that a man should have it in 
his power to drag any woman through such a Gehenna as that which this lord 
had created. He felt that had Julia Brabazon been his, as she had once prom- 
ised him, he never would have allowed himself to speak a harsh word to her, 
to have looked at her except with loving eyes. But she had chosen to join 
herself to a man who had treated her with a cruelty exceeding all that his 
imagination could have conceived. “It isa mercy that he has gone,” said he 
at last. 

“Tt is a mercy for both. Perhaps you can understand now something of 
my married life. And through it all I had but one friend—if I may call him a 
friend who had come to terms with my husband, and who was to have been 
his agent in destroying me. But when this man understood from me that I 
was not what he had been taught to think me—which my husband told him 
I was—he relented.” 

“ May I ask what was that man’s name?” 

‘His name is Pateroff. He isa Pole, but he speaks English like an English- 
man. In my presence he told Lord Ongar that he was false and brutal. Lord 
Ongar laughed, with that little, low, sneering laughter which was his nearest 
approach to merriment, and told Count Pateroff that that was of course his 
game before me. There, Harry, I will tell you nothing more of it. You will 
understand enough to know what I have suffered ; and if you can believe that 
I haveynot sinned ‘4 

“Oh, Lady Ongar!” 

“ Well, I will not doubt you again. But as far as I can learn you are nearly 
alone in your belief. What Hermy thinks I cannot tell, but she will soon 
come to think as Hugh may bid her. And I shall not blame her. What else 
can she do, poor creature ?” 

“ T am sure she believes no ill of you.” 

“T have one advantage, Harry—one advantage over her and some others. 
I am free. The chains have hurt me sorely during my slavery ; but I am 
tree, and the price of my servitude remains. He had written home—would 
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you believe that? while I was living with him he had written home to say 
that evidence should be collected for getting rid of me. And yet he would 
sometimes be civil, hoping to cheat me into inadvertencies. He would ask 
that man to dine, and then of a sudden would be absent; and during this he 
was ordering that evidence should be collected! Evidence, indeed! The same 
servants have lived with me through itall. If I could now bring forward evi- 
dence I could make it all clear as the day. But there needs no care for a 
woman’s honor, though a man may have to guard his by collecting evi- 
dence !” 

“ But what he did cannot injure you.” 

“Yes, Harry, it has injured me; it has all but destroyed me. Have not 
reports reached even you? Speak out like a man, and say whether it is not 
so!” 

“T have heard something.” 

“Yes, you have heard something! If you heard something of your sister 
where would you be? All the world would be a chaos to you till you had 
pulled out somebody’s tongue by the roots. Not injured me! For two years 
your cousin Hugh’s house was my home. I met Lord Ongar in his house. I 
was married from his house. He is my brother-in-law, and it so happens that 
of all men he is the nearest to me. He stands well before the world, and at 
this time could have done me real service. How is it that he did not welcome 
me home; that I am not now at his house with my sister; that he did not 
meet me so that the world might know that I was received back among my 
own people? Why is it, Harry, that I am telling this to youn—to you, who 
are nothing to me; my sister’s husband’s cousin; a young man, from your 
position, not fit to be my confidant? Why am I telling this to you, Harry” 

“ Because we are old friends,” said he, wondering again at this momer 
whether she knew of his engagement with Florence Burt 


“ Yes, we are old friends, and we have always liked each other; but 
must know that, as the world judges, I am wrong to tell all this to you. I 
should be wrong, only that the world has cast me out, so that I am no | 
bound to regard it. I am Lady Ongar, and I have my share of that man's 
money. They have given me up Ongar Park, hav tint 
that it is mine by mght, and must be mine by law But | LE 
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Hermy is worse than no one. Good-by, Harry; you look surprised and 
bewildered now, but you will soon get over that. Don’t be long before I see 
yon again.” 

Then, feeling that he was bidden to go, he wished her good-by, and went. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOUSE IN ONSLOW CRESCENT. 


Harry, as he walked away from the house in Bolton street, hardly knew 
whether he was on his heels or his head. Burton had told him not to dress— 
“We don’t give dress dinner parties, you know. It’s all in the family way 
with us”—and Harry, therefore, went direct from Bolton street to Onslow 
Crescent. But, though he managed to keep the proper course down Picca- 
dilly, he was in such confusion of mind that he hardly knew whither he was 
going. It seemed as though a new form of life had been opened to him, and 
that it had been opened in such a way as almost necessarily to engulf him 
It was not only that Lady Ongar’s history was so terrible, and her life so 
strange, but that he himself was called upon to form a part of that history, 
and to join himself in some sort with that life. This countess, with her 
wealth, her rank, her beauty, and her bright intellect, had called him to her, 
and told him that he was her only friend. Of course he had promised his 
friendship. How could he have failed to give such a promise to one whom he 


had loved so well? But to what must such a promise lead, or rather to what 
must it not have led had it not been for Florence Burton She was vour 
free, and rich. She made no pretence of regret for the husband she had lost 
speaking of him as though m truth she hardly regarded her» wm hin 
And she was the same Julia whom he had lowed, who he . ioe ol 
ted him, and in regret for whom he had once reeolwed | ela wreted 
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together in this way?” She was leaning now toward him, across the table, 
and one hand was raised to her forehead while her eyes were fixed intently 
upon his. The attitude was one which he felt to express extreme intimacy. 
She would not have sat in that way, pressing back her hair from her brow, 
with all the appearance of widowhood banished from her face, in the presence 
of any but a dear and close friend. He did not think of this, but he felt that 
it was so, almost by instinct. “I have such a tale totell you,” she said ; 
“such a tale!” 

Why should she tell it to him? Of course he asked himself this question. 
Then he remembered that she had no brother—remembered also that her 
brother-in-law had deserted her, and he declared to himself that, if necessary, 
he would be her brother. “I fear that you have not been happy,” said he, 
“since I saw you last.” 

“Happy!” she replied. “TI have lived such a life as I did not think any 
man or woman could be made to live on this side the grave. I will be honest 
with you, Harry. Nothing but the conviction that it could not be for long 
has saved me from destroying myself. I knew that he must die!” 

“Oh, Lady Ongar !” 

“ Yes, indeed; that is the name he gave me; and because I consented to 
take it from him, he treated me—O heavens! how am I to find words to tell 
you what he did, and the way in which he treated me. A woman could not 
tell it toa man. Harry, I have no friend that I trust but you, but to you I 
cannot tell it. When he found that he had been wrong in marrying me, that 
he did not want the thing which he had thought would suit him, that I was 
a drag upon him rather than a comfort—what was his mode, do you think, of 
ridding himself of the burden?” Clavering sat silent looking at her. Both 
her hands were now up to her forehead, and her large eyes were gazing at him 
till he found himself unable to withdraw his own for a moment from her face. 
“ He strove to get another man to take me off his hands; and when he found 
he was failing—he charged me with the guilt which he himself had contrived 
for me.” 

“ Lady Ongar !” 

“Yes; you may weil stare at me. You may well speak hoarsely and look 
like that. It may be that even you will not believe me; but by the God in 
whom we both believe, I tell you nothing but the truth. He attempted that 
and he failed; and then he accused me of the crime which he could not bring 
me to commit.” 

“ And what then?” 

“Yes; what then? Harry, I hada thing to do, and a life to hive, that 
would have tried the bravest ; but I went through it. I stuck to him to the 
last! He told me before he wa. dying—before that last frightful illness, that 
I was staying with him for his money. ‘For your money, my lord’ I said, 
‘and for my own name.’ And so it was. Would it have been wise in me, 
after all that I had gone through, to have given up that for which I had sold 
myself? I had been very poor, and had been so placed that poverty, even 
such poverty as mine, was a curse tome. You know what I gave up because 
I feared that curse. Was I to be foiled at last, because such a creature as that 
wanted to shirk out of his bargain? I knew there would be some who would 
say I had been false. Hugh Clavering says so now, I suppose. But they 
never should say I had left him to die alone in a foreign land.” 

“ Did he ask you to leave him?” 
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“No; but he called me that name which no woman should hear and stay. 
No woman should do so unless she had a purpose such as mine. He wanted 
back the price he had paid, and I was determined to do nothing that should 
assist him in his meanness! And then, Harry, his last illness! Oh, Harry, 
you would pity me if you could know all!” 

“ It was his own intemperance |” 

“Intemperance! It was brandy—sheer brandy, He brought himself to 
such astate that nothing but brandy would keep him alive, and in which 
brandy was sure to kill him—and it did kill him. Did you ever hear of the 
horrors of drink ?” 

“ Yes ; I have heard of such a state.” 

“T hope you may never live to see it. Itis a sight that would stick by you 
for ever. But I saw it, and tended him through the whole, as though I had 
been his servant. I remained with him when that man who opened the door 
for you could no longer endure the room. I was with him when the strong 
woman from the hospital, though she could not understand his words, almost 
fainted at what she saw and heard. He was punished, Harry. I need wish 
no farther vengeance on him, even for all his cruelty, his injustice, his unmanly 
treachery. Is it not fearful to think that any man should have the power of 
bringing himself to such an end as that ?” 

Harry was thinking rather how fearful it was that a man should have it in 
his power to drag any woman through such a Gehenna as that which this lord 
had created. He felt that hed Julia Brabazon been his, as she had once prom- 
ised him, he never would have allowed himself to speak a harsh word to her, 
to have looked at her except with loving eyes. But she had chosen to join 
herself to a man who had treated her with a cruelty exceeding all that his 
imagination could have conceived. “It isa mercy that he has gone,” said he 
at last. 

“It is a mercy for both. Perhaps you can understand now something of 
my married life. And through it all I had but one, friend—if I may call him a 
friend who had come to terms with my husband, and who was to have been 
his agent in destroying me. But when this man understood from me that I 
was not what he had been taught to think me—which my husband told him 
I was—he relented.” 

“ May I ask what was that man’s name?” 

“ His name is Pateroff. He isa Pole, but he speaks English like an English- 
man. In my presence he told Lord Ongar that he was false and brutal. Lord 
Ongar laughed, with that little, low, sneering laughter which was his nearest 
approach to merriment, and told Count Pateroff that that was of course his 
game before me. There, Harry, I will tell you nothing more of it. You will 
understand enough to know what I have suffered ; and if you can believe that 
I have not sinned——” 

“ Oh, Lady Ongar!” 

“ Well, I will not doubt you again. But as faras I can learn you are nearly 
alone in your belief. What Hermy thinks I cannot tell, but she will soon 
come to think as Hugh may bid her. And I shall not blame her. What else 
can she do, poor creature ?” 

“ T am sure she believes no ill of you.” 

“T have one advantage, Harry—one advantage over her and some others. 
I am free. The chains have hurt me sorely during my slavery ; but I am 
tree, and the price of my servitude remains. He had written home—would 
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you believe that? while I was living with him he had written home to say 
that evidence should be collected for getting rid of me. And yet he would 
sometimes be civil, hoping to cheat me into inadvertencies. He would ask 
that man to dine, and then of a sudden would be absent; and during this he 
was ordering that evidence should be collected! Evidence, indeed! The same 
servants have lived with me through it all. If I could now bring forward evi- 
dence I could make it all clear as the day. But there needs no care for a 
woman’s honor, though a man may have to guard his by collecting evi- 
dence |” 

“ But what he did cannot injure you.” 

“Yes, Harry, it has injured me; it has all but destroyed me. Have not 
reports reached even you? Speak out like a man, and say whether it is not 
so!” 

“T have heard something.” 

“Yes, you have heard something! If you heard something of your sister 
where would you be? All the world would be a chaos to you till you had 
pulled out somebody’s tongue by the roots. Not injured me! For two years 
your cousin Hugh’s house was my home. I met Lord Ongar in his house. I 
was married from his house. He is my brother-in-law, and it so happens that 
of all men he is the nearest to me. He stands well before the world, and at 
this time could have done me real service. How is it that he did not welcome 
me home; that I am not now at his house with my sister; that he did not 
meet me so that the world might know that I was received back among my 
own people? Why is it, Harry, that I am telling this to you—to you, who 
are nothing to me; my sister’s husband’s cousin; a young man, from your 
position, not fit to be my confidant? Why am I telling this to you, Harry?” 

“ Because we are old friends,” said he, wondering again at this moment 
whether she knew of his engagement with Florence Burton. 

“Yes, we are old friends, and we have always liked each other; but you 
must know that, as the world judges, I am wrong to tell all this to you. I 
should be wrong, only that the world has cast me out, so that I am no longer 
bound to regard it. I am Lady Ougar, and I have my share of that man’s 
money. They have given me up Ongar Park, having satisfied themselves 
that it is mine by right, and must be mine by law. But he has robbed me 
of every friend I had in the world, and yet you tell me he has not injured 
me!” 

“ Not every friend.” 

“No, Harry, I will not forget you, though I spoke so slightingly of you 
just now. But your vanity need not be hurt. It is only the world—Mrs. 
Grundy, you know, that would deny me such friendship as yours; not my 
own taste or choice. Mrs. Grundy always denies us exactly those things 
which we ourselves like best. You are clever enough to understand that.” 

He smiled and looked foolish, and declared that he only offered his assist- 
ance because perhaps it might be convenient at the present moment. What 
could he do for her? How could he show his friendship for her now at once? 

“You have done it, Harry, in listening to me and giving me your sympa- 
thy. It is seldom that we want any great thing from our friends. I want 
nothing of that kind. No one can hurt me much further now. My money 
and my rank are safe; and, perhaps, by degrees, acquaintances, if not friends, 
will form themselves round me again. At present, of course, I see no one; 
but because I see no one, I wanted some one to whom | could speak. Poor 
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Hermy is worse than no one. Good-by, Harry; you look surprised and 
bewildered now, but you will soon get over that. Don’t be long before I see 
you again.” 

Then, feeling that he was bidden to go, he wished her good-by, and went. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOUSE IN ONSLOW CRESCENT. 


Hasry, as he walked away from the house in Bolton street, hardly knew 
whether he was on his heels or his head. Burton had told him not to dress— 
“We don’t give dress dinner parties, you know. It’s all in the family way 
with us”—and Harry, therefore, went direct from Bolton street to Onslow 
Crescent. But, though he managed to keep the proper course down Picca- 
dilly, he was in such confusion of mind that he hardly knew whither he was 
going. It seemed as though a new form of life had been opened to him, and 
that it had been opened in such a way as almost necessarily to engulf him. 
It was not only that Lady Ongar’s history was so terrible, and her life so 
strange, but that he himself was called upon to form a part of that history, 
and to join himself in some sort with that life. This countess, with her 
wealth, her rank, her beauty, and her bright intellect, had called him to her, 
and told him that he was her only friend. Of course he had promised his 
friendship. How could he have failed to give such a promise to one whom he 
had loved so well? But to what must such a promise lead, or rather to what 
must it not have led had it not been for Florence Burton? She was young, 
free, and rich. She made no pretence of regret for the husband she had lost, 
speaking of him as though in truth she hardly regarded herself as his wife. 
And she was the same Julia whom he had loved, who had loved him, who 
had jilted him, and in regret for whom he had once resolved to lead a wretched, 
lonely life! Of course she must expect that he would renew it all—unless, 
indeed, she knew of his engagement. But if she knew it, why had she not 
spoken of it? 

And could it be that she had no friends; that everybody had deserted her ; 
that she was alone in the world? As he thought of it all, the whole thing 
seemed to him to be too terrible for reality. What a tragedy was that she 
had told him! He thought of the man’s insolence to the woman whom he 
had married and sworn to love, then of his cruelty, his fiendish, hellish cru- 
elty ; and lastly of his terrible punishment. “I stuck to him through it all,” 
she had said to him; and then he endeavored to picture to himself that bed- 
side by which Julia Brabazon, his Julia Brabazon, had remained firm, when 
hospital attendants had been scared by the horrors they had witnessed, and 
the nerves of a strong man, of a man paid for such work, had failed him! 

The truth of her word throughout he never doubted ; and, indeed, no man 
or woman who heard her could have doubted. One hears stories told that to 
oneself, the hearer, are manifestly false ; and one hears stories as to the truth 
or falsehood of which one is in doubt; and stories again which seem to be 
partly true and partly untrue. But one also hears that of the truth of which 
no doubt seems to be possible. So it had been with the tale which Lady 
Ongar had told. It had been all as she had said; and had Sir Hugh heard 
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it—even Sir Hugh, who doubted all men and regarded all women as being 
false beyond a doubt—even he, I think, would have believed it. 

But she had deserved the sufferings which had come upon her. Even 
Harry, whose heart was very tender toward her, owned as mach as that. She 
had sold herself, as she had said of herself more than once. She had given her- 
self to a man whom she regarded not at all, even when her heart belonged to 
another—to a man whom she must have loathed and despised when she was 
putting her hand into his before the altar. What scorn had there been upon 
her face when she spoke of the beginning of their married miseries! With 
what eloquence of expression had she pronounced him to be vile, worthless, 
unmanly ; a thing from which a woman must turn with speechless contempt ! 
She had now his name, his rank, and his money, but she was friendless and 
alone. Harry Clavering declared to himself that she had deserved it—and, 
having so declared, forgave her all her faults. She had sinned, and then had 
suffered ; and, therefore, should now be forgiven. If he could do aught to 
ease her troubles, he would do it—as a brother would for a sister. 

But it would be well that she should know of his engagement. Then he 
thought of the whole interview, and felt sure that she must know it. At any 
rate he told himself that he was sure. She could hardly have spoken to him 
as she had done, unless she had known. When last they had been together, 
sauntering round the gardens at Clavering, he had rebuked her for her treach- 
ery tohim. Now she came to him almost open-armed, free, full of her cares, 
swearing to him that he was her only friend! All this could mean but one 
thing—unless she knew that that one thing was barred by his altered position. 

But it gratified him to think that she had chosen him for the repository of 
her tale; that she had told her terrible history to him. I fear that some 
small part of this gratification was owing to her rank and wealth. To be the 
one friend of a widowed countess, young, rich, and beautiful, was something 
much out of the common way. Such confidence lifted him far above the 
Wallikers of the world. That he was pleased to be so trusted by one that was 
beautiful, was, I think, no disgrace to him; although I bear in mind his con- 
dition as a man engaged. It might be dangerous, but that danger in such 
case it would be his duty to overcome. But in order that it might be over- 
come, it would certainly be well that she should know his position. 

I fear he speculated as he went along as to what might have been his con- 
dition in the world had he never seen Florence Burton. First he asked him- 
self, whether, under any circumstances, he would have wished to marry a 
widow, and especially a widow by whom he had already been jilted. Yes; 
he thought that he could have forgiven her even that, if his own heart had 
not changed ; but he did not forget to tell himself again how lucky it was for 
him that his heart was changed. What countess in the world, let her have 
what park she might, and any imaginable number of thousands a year, could 
be so sweet, so nice, so good, so fitting for him as his own Florence Burton? 
Then he endeavored to reflect what happened when a commoner married the 
widow of a peer. She was still called, he believed, by her own title, unless 
she should choose to abandon it. Any such arrangement was now out of the 
question ; but he thought that he would prefer that she should have been 
called Mrs, Clavering, if such a state of things had come about. I do not 
know that he pictured to himself any necessity, either on her part or on his, 
of abandoning anything else that came to her from her late husband. 

At half-past six, the time named by Theodore Burton, he found himself at 
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the door in Onslow Crescent, and was at once shown up into the drawing- 
room. He knew that Mr. Burton had a family, and he had pictured to him- 
self an untidy, ugly house, with an untidy, motherly woman going about with 
a baby in her arms. Such would naturally be the home of a man who dusted 
his shoes with his pocket-handkerchief. But to his surprise he found himself 
in as pretty a drawing-room as he remembered to have seen ; and seated on a 
sofa, was almost as pretty a woman as he remembered. She was tall and 
slight, with large brown eyes and well-defined eyebrows, with an oval face, 
and the sweetest, kindest mouth that ever graced a woman. Her dark brown 
hair was quite plain, having been brushed simply smooth across the forehead, 
and then collected in a knot behind. Close beside her, on a low chair, sat a 
little fair-haired girl, about seven years old, who was going through some pre- 
tence at needlework ; and kneeling on a higher chair, while she sprawled over 
the drawing-room table, was another girl, some three years younger, who was 
engaged with a puzzle-box. 

“ Mr. Clavering,” said she, rising from her chair; “ I am so glad to see you, 
though I am almost angry with you for not coming to us sooner. I have 
heard so much about you; of course you know that.” Harry explained that 
he had only been a few days in town, and declared that he was happy to learn 
that he had been considered worth talking about. 

“If you were worth accepting you were worth talking about.” 

“ Perhaps I was neither,” said he. 

“Well; I am not going to flatter you yet. Only as I think our Flo is 
without exception the most perfect girl I ever saw, I don’t suppose she would 
be guilty of making a bad choice. Cissy, dear, this is Mr. Clavering.” 

Cissy got up from her chair, and came up to him. “ Mamma says I am to 
love you very much,” said Cissy, putting up her face to be kissed. 

“ But I did not tell you to say I had told you,” said Mrs. Burton, laughing. 

“ And I will love you very much,” said Harry, taking her up in his arms. 

“ But not so much as Aunt Florence—will you?” 

They all knew it. It was clear to him that everybody connected with the 
Burtons had been fold of the engagement, and that they all spoke of it openly, 
as they did of any other everyday family occurrence. There was not much 
reticence among the Burtons. He could not but feel this, though now, at the 
present moment, he was disposed to think specially well of the family because 
Mrs. Burton and her children were so nice. 

“ And this is another daughter?” 

“Yes; another future niece, Mr. Clavering. But I suppose I may cal! you 
Harry; may I not? My nameis Cecilia. Yes, that is Miss Pert.” 

“I’m not Miss Pert,” said the little soft round ball of a girl from the chair. 
“T’m Sophy Burton. Oh, you musn’t tittle.” 

Harry found himself quite at home in ten minutes; and, before Mr. Burton 
had returned, had been taken upstairs into the nursery to see Theodore Bur- 
ton, Junior, in his cradle, Theodore Burton, Junior, being as yet only some 
few months old. ‘“ Now you've seen us all,” said Mrs, Burton, “and we’ll go 
downstairs and wait for my husband. I must let you into a secret, too. We 
don’t dine till past seven; you may as well remember that for the future. 
But I wanted to have you for half an hour to myself before dinner, so that I 
might look at you, and make up my mind about Flo’s choice. I hope you 
won’t be angry with me?” 

“ And how have you made up your mind?” 
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“Tf you want to find that out, you must get it through Florence. You 
may be quite sure I shall tell her; and I suppose I may be quite sure she will 
tell you. Does she tell you everything?” 

“T tell her everything,” said Harry, feeling himself, however, to be a little 
conscience-smitten at the moment, as he remembered his interview with Lady 
Ongar. Things had occurred this very day which he certainly could not tell 
her. 

“ Do—do; always do that,” said Mrs. Burton, laying her hand affection- 
ately on his arm. “There is no way so certain to bind a woman to you, heart 
and soul, as to show her that you trust her in everything., Theodore tells me 
everything. I don’t think there’s a drain planned under a railway bank but 
that he shows it me in some way ; and I feel so grateful for it. It makes me 
know that I can never do enough for him. I hope you'll be as good to Flo as 
he is to me.” 

“ We can’t both be perfect, you know.” 

“ Ah, well! of course, you'll laugh at me. Theodore always laughs at me 
when I get on what he calls a high horse. I wonder whether you are as sen- 
sible as he is?’ . 

Harry reflected that he never wore cotton gloves. “I don’t think I am 
very sensible,” said he. I do a great many foolish things, and the worst is, 
that I like them.” 

“So dol. I like so many foolish things.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said Cissy. 

“T shall have that quoted against me, now, for the next six months, when- 
ever I am preaching wisdom in the nursery. But Florence is nearly as sensi- 
ble as her brother.” 

“ Much more so than I am.” 

“ All the Burtons are full up to their eyes with good sense. And what a 
good thing it is! Who ever heard of any of them coming to sorrow? What- 
ever they have to live on, they always, have enough. Did you ever know a 
woman who has done better with her children, or has known how to do better, 
than Theodore’s mother? She is the dearest old woman.” Harry had heard 
her called a very clever old woman by certain persons in Stratton, and could 
not but think of her matrimonial successes as her praises were thus sung by 
her daughter-in-law. 

They went on talking, while Sophy sat in Harry’s lap, till there was heard 
the sound of a key inthe latch of the front door, and the master of the house 
was known to be there. “It’s Theodore,” said his wife, jumping up and 
going out to meet him. “I’m so glad that you have been here a little before 
him, because now [ feel that I know you. When he’s here, I shan’t get ina 
word.” Then she went down to her husband, and Harry was left to speculate 
how so very charming a woman could ever have been brought to love a man 
who cleaned his boots with his pocket-handkerchief. 

There were soon steps again upon the stairs, and Burton returned, bringing 
with him another man, whom he introduced to Harry as Mr. Jones. “I didn’t 
know my brother was coming,” said Mrs. Burton, “but it will be very 
pleasant, as of course I shall want you to know him.” Harry became a little 
perplexed. How far might these family ramifications be supposed to go? 
Would he be welcomed, as one of the household, to the hearth of Mrs. Jones; 
and if of Mrs. Jones, then of Mrs. Jones’s brother? His mental inquiries, 
however, in this direction, were soon ended by his finding that Mr. Jones who 
a bachelor. 
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Jones, it appeared, was the editor, or sub-editor, or co-editor, of some in- 
fluential daily newspaper. “ He is a night bird, Harry—” said Mrs. Burton. 
She had fallen into the way of calling him Harry at once, but he could not on 
that occasion bring himself to call her Cecilia. He might have done so had 
not her husband been present, but he was ashamed to do it before him. “ He 
is a night bird, Harry,” said she, speaking of her brother, “and flies away 
at nine o'clock that he may go and hoot like an owl in some dark city haunt 
that he has. Then, when he is himself asleep at breakfast time, his hootings 
are being heard round the town.” 

Harry rather liked the idea of knowing an editor. Editors were, he thought, 
influential people, who had the world very much under their feet—being, as 
he conceived, afraid of no men, while other men are very much afraid of them. 
He was glad enough to shake Jones by the hand, when he found that Jones * 
was an editor. But Jones, though he had the face and forehead of a clever 
man, was very quiet, and seemed almost submissive to his sister and brother- 
in-law. 

The dinner was plain, but good, and Harry after a while became happy and 
satisfied, although he had come to the house with something almost like a 
resolution to find fault. Men, and women also, do frequently go about in such 
a mood, having unconscionably from some small circumstance, prejudged their 
acquaintances, and made up their mind that their acquaintances should be 
condemned. Influenced in this way, Harry had not intended to pass a 
pleasant evening, and would have stood alocf and been cold, had it been pos- 
sible to him ; but he found that it was not possible; and after a little while 
he was friendly and joyous, and the dinner went off very well. There was 
some wild fowl, and he was agreeably surprised as he watched the mental 
anxiety and gastronomic skill with which Burton went through the process of 
preparing the gravy, with lemon and pepper, having in the room a little silver 
pot, and an apparatus of fire for the occasion. He would as soon have ex- 
pected the Archbishop of Canterbury himself to go through such an operation 
in the dining-room at Lambeth as the hard-working man of business whom 
he had known in the chambers of the Adelphi. 

“ Does he always do that, Mrs. Burton?” Harry asked. 

“ Always,” said Burton, “ when I get the materials. One doesn’t bother 
oneself about a cold leg of mutton, you know, which is my usual dinner 
when we are alone. The children have it hot in the middle of the day.” 

“Such a thing never happened to him yet, Harry,” said Mrs. Burton. 

“Gently with the pepper,” said the editor. It was the first word he had 
spoken for some time. 

“ Be good enough to remember that, yourself, when you are writing your 
article to-night.” 

“ No, none for me, Theodore, said Mrs. Burton. 

“ Cissy |” 

“T have dined really. If I had remembered that you were going to display 
your cookery, I would have kept some of my energy, but I forgot it.” 

“ As arule,” said Burton, “I don’t think women recognize any difference 
in flavors. I believe wild duck and hashed mutton would be quite the same 
to my wife if her eyes were blinded. I should not mind this, if it were not 
that they are generally proud of the deficiency. They think it grand.” 

“ Just as men think it grand not to know one tune from another,” said his 


wife. 
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When dinner was over, Burton got up from his seat. “Harry,” said he, 
“do you like good wine?” Harry said that he did) Whatever women may 
say about wild fowl, men never profess an indifference to good wine, although 
there is a theory about the world, quite as incorrect as it is general, that they 
have given up drinking it. “Indeed I do,” said Harry. “Then I'll give you 
a bottle of port,” said Burton, and so saying he left the room. 

“I’m very glad you have come to-day,” said Jones, with much gravity. 
“ He never gives me any of that when I’m alone with him; and he never, 
by any means, brings it out for company.” 

“You don’t mean to accuse him of drinking it alone, Tom?” said his sis- 
ter, laughing. 

“T don’t know when he drinks it; I only know when he doesn’t.” 

The wine was decanted with as much care as had been given to the con- 
eoction of the gravy, and the clearness of the dark liquid was scrutinized 
with an eye that was full of anxious care. “ Now, Cissy, what do you think 
of that? She knows a glass of good wine when she gets it, as well as you 
do Harry, in spite of her contempt for the duck.” 

As they sipped the old port, they sat round the dining-room fire, and Harry 
Clavering was forced to own to himself that he had never been more com- 
fortable. 

“ Ah,” said Burton, stretching out his slippered feet, “why can’t it all be 
after-dinner, instead of that weary room at the Adelphi?” 

“ And all old port?” said Jones. 

“ Yes, andall old port. You are not such an ass as to suppose that a man 
in suggesting to himself a continuance of pleasure suggests to himself also 
the evils which are supposed to accompany such pleasure. If I took much of 
the stuff I should get cross and sick, and make a beast of myself, but then 
what a pity it is that it should be so.” 

“You wouldn’t like much of ‘it, I think,” said his wife. 

“That is it,” said he. ‘“ We are driven to work because work never palls 
on us, whereas pleasure always does. What a wonderful scheme it is when 
one looks at it all. No man can follow pleasure long continually. When a 
man strives to do so, he turns his pleasure at once into business, and works at 
that. Come, Harry, we musn’t have another bottle, as Jones would go to 
sleep among the type.” Then they all went up stairs together. Harry, before 
he went away, was taken again up into the nursery, and there kissed the two 
little girls in their cots. When he was outside the nursery door, on the top of 
the stairs, Mrs. Burton took him by the hand. “ You'll come to us often,” 
said she, “ and make yourself at home here, will you not?” Harry could not 
but say that he would. Indeed he did so without hesitation, almost with 
eagerness, for he had liked her and had liked her house. “ We think of you, you 
know,” she continued, “ quite as one of ourselves. How could it be other- 
wise when Flo is the dearest to us of all beyond our own ?” 

“It makes me so happy to hear you say so,” said he. 

“ Then come here and talk about her. I want Theodore to feel that you are 
his brother; it will be so important to you in the business that it should be 
so.” After that he went away, and as he walked back along Piccadilly, and 
then up through the regions of St. Giles t0 his house in Bloomsbury Square, 
he satisfied himself that the life of Onslow Crescent was a better manner of 
life than that which was likely to prevail in Bolton Street. 

When he was gone his character was of course discussed between the hus- 
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band and wife in Onslow Crescent. ‘“ What do you think of him?” said the 
husband. 

“TI like him so much! He is so much nicer than you told me—so much 
pleasanter and easier; and I have no doubt he is as clever, though I don’t 
think he shows that at once.” 

“ He is clever enough ; there’s no doubt about that.” 

“ And did you not think he was pleasant ?”’ 

“Yes; he was pleasant here. He is one of those men who get on best with 
women. You'll make much more of him for awhile than I shall. He’ll gos- 
sip with you and sit idling with you for the hour together, if you'll let him. 
There’s nothing wrong about him, and he’d like nothing better than that.” 

“ You don’t believe that he’s idle by disposition? Think of all that he has 
done already.” 

“ That’s just what is most against him. He might do very well with us if 
he had not got that confounded fellowship ; but having got that, he thinks the 
hard work of life is pretty well over with him.” 

“T don’t suppose he can be so foolish as that, Theodore.” 

“T know well what such men are, and I know the evil that is done to them 
by the cramming they endure. They learn many names of things—high- 
sounding names, and they come to understand a great deal about words. It is 
a knowledge that requires no experience and very little real thought. But it 
demands much memory; and when they have loaded themselves in this way, 
they think that they are instructed in all things. After all, what can they do 
that is of real use to mankind? What can they create?” 

“ T suppose they are of use.” 

“I don’t know it. A man will tell you, or pretend to tell you—for the 
chances are ten to one that he is wrong—what sort of lingo was spoken in 
some particular island or province six hundred years before Christ. What 
good will that do any one, even if he were right? And then see the effect 
upon the men themselves! At four-and-twenty a young fellow has achieved 
some wonderful success, and calls himself by some outlandish and conceited 
name—a double first, or something of the kind. Then he thinks he has com- 
pleted everything, and is too vain to learn anything afterward. The truth is, 
that at twenty-four no man has done more than acquire the rudiments of his 
education. The system is bad from beginning to end. All that competition 
makes false and imperfect growth. Come, [ll go to bed.” 

What would Harry have said if he had heard all this from the man who 
dusted his boots with his handkerchief ? 
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ISS BREMER once said that the American never seemed to be living in 

his own house. It was merely a residence temporarily occupied until 

some other person, for whom the house was really built, should come along and 

take possession. She might have added that we build our houses less for our 

own comfort, and to satisfy our own wants, than for the great American public 

gazing on. Our countrymen are not in the least what the English call snobs ; 

they never tremble nor truckle before the illustrious great—but, judging by 

the splendor they brandish in the face of the great American nation, they seem 

to think that, by building a grand house, the consequence which they never 
bestow on any one else may some how or other be reflected on themselves. 

In the private dwelling-houses in New York, the general similarity of the 
buildings, and uniform size of the lots, seem to destroy all opportunity for 
originality in taste, or even for a display of the character of the owner. A 
few, it is true, are very handsome, and others even really magnificent; only 
one is sometimes struck by a little want of fitness on the part of the proprie- 
tor. The charming women, it is true, clad in the last lovely fashion of the Paris 
demi monde, suit well that entourage, but it does not impress one as altogether 
in character for one of our compatriot democrats to be seen letting himself in, 
after a hard day’s work, to a building with such a splendid facade. The stores, 
too, owned by those palatial proprietors, are often constructed, in appearance, 
at least, in direct violation of the a b c’s of architecture, it being in that art 
regarded as necessary to make the lowest parts the strongest and heaviest, in- 
asmuch as they have to support the others; whereas we, as some author 
remarks, appear to build four or five stories of marble or iron, supported 
mainly by a sheet of plate glass. The handsomest fronts, those of cast iron, 
are symbolical, it is to be feared, in some cases, of the proprietors within. 
They ask our confidence, as if were, upon the solidity of their columns of in- 
debtedness and capital invested, which subsequently prove as mere a shell, 
and just as hollow, as the exterior columns and capitals of cast iron. Whether 
the proprietors are solid men or not, the whole system of iron fronts niakes a 
pretense of solidity which it does not possess. 

The houses about the outskirts of the town are no longer the quiet New 
England cottages, so symbolical of the past. These have given place toa 
more modern style of dwellings, which, however eccentric they may affect to 
be, are astonishingly regular in their irregularity. Their deviation from the 
cubic form of the hotel, which may be said to represent the architecture of 
a place where there is no other public building, seems only suggested by the 
idea of making some architectural effect which is unmeaning in itself, and 
not suggested by any peculiar taste or want of the owner. A tower—an 
ornament peculiarly unsuitable for all small houses, and of which the best 
hope is that it may contain a water tank--is, sometimes, to give variety, 
twisted round, and stuck at an angle against the little box. If Robmson has 
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a cupola, with an impracticable staircase leading to it—a place insufferably 
hot in the dog-days, and freezing in Winter—Jones must have one also, and, 
if possible, with a little taller spike on the top. We may twist our towers 
and cut fhem short; cupola and bay window may burst out in a perfect erup- 
tion over every building; but we can never hope for an architecture as 
original as our trotting wagons, unless we abandon that style dictated simply 
by abundant means, and which is borrowed from another civilization, and 
adapt our houses with careful thought to our own personal advancing tastes 
and intelligence. 

An architect, for example, is required to construct a building for a man of 
fortune. We have now no need of battlements behind which archers may 
shoot on insurgent serfs. Thackeray says “the grocer rules the world now, 
instead of the baron,” and it may be considered typical of that change that 
the roofs of our breweries and factories are so frequently decorated with that 
baronial convenience. We have no need of narrow loop-holes for musketry, 
since General Lee is now president of a college. No need of a baronial hall for 
family portraits ; a small box will contain the photographic album. No need 
of place for armorial escutcheon, since the fleur de lis serves here generally 
for decoration for hacks. The ground around the building will, in all likeli- 
hood, consist of ten rather than ten hundred acres. Let not, then, a preten- 
tious park entrance introduce only to a drive of some two or three hundred 
yards” As it is useless, however, to attempt to define all the changes from 
the old, let us then attend to what is to be suggested in the new. 

To commence: let the architect consult the character or the taste of the 
owner himself. Is he, for example, a man of literary taste? Let a large 
library be the one central feature, and others subservient, expressing that 
idea externally as well as internally. In another, dces the master or mistress 
of a family wish to entertain numerous guests? Let a dancing-hall or dining- 
room, or both, be the central feature. A thousand varying conditions suggest 
a thousand variations of the present conventional country house. There is 
hardly a family sufficiently wealthy to employ an architect that has not some 
one leading taste. When the happy time’comes, however, with expanded 
means, for shedding the old home, the error generally fallen into is that of the 
flea who took up his abode in a lobster shell. He really had no need for that 
spacious mansion, but it was such a comfort to think how other fleas might 
envy him, and then it would be so convenient if a real lobster should come 
along and pay for the gorgeous abode. 

This error once avoided, the old house just left may almost indicate the 
new, if rightly examined. What additional rooms advancing tastes or desires 
may demand, indicate this. Whatever old rooms enlarged or improved that 
their fortune may compass, those also suggest to the architect ; but let them 
not build rooms they do not want, nor repeat any they have, in fact, neither 
needed nor used. 

The modern parlor is more particularly obnoxious to criticism. It is an 
apartment dedicated for the most part to a senseless pretension. We do 
not refer to those which are in daily use, or to those which, by their magnifi- 
cent profusion of works of virtu and luxury, have absolutely attained the 
dignity of art, and in which the hand of the scientific decorator is to be 
plainly seen. The ordinary conventional parlor of the wealthy is meant; dec- 
orated, as it often is, in gold, furnished and painted in light blue, a color 
admirably calculated to destroy the effect of any paintings hung on the walls. 
13 
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Gay frescoes ornament the ceiling; a cabinet with medallions stands in one 
corner ; the floor is covered by an Aubison or tapestry carpet, too delicate to 
allow a suspicion of fire in the useless grate; while velvet covers the space 
above the mantel, on which stands a clock of which the works are the part of 
’ least consideration. Vis-d-vis to the cabinet is an étagere to receive contri- 
butions of articles better suited to the dining room or boudoir; tea-cups too 
fine or smeiling-bottles too delicate for use. Beside these, all sorts of delicious 
jimcracks overflow from the étagere, and flood the marqueterie-table in the 
middle of the room. If by chance one sees a work-table, it is hermetically 
sealed with a vase on the top of the lid, with bottles or glasses of Bohemian- 
ware intended for eau sucré, a tipple practically unknown in these parts, 
Dresden shepherdesses, or it may be a bronze donkey, supporting a pair of 
paniers overloaded with articles too small for use. In short, whatever is 
too fine for use is generally collected in that senseless apartment. 

We may trace this great American institution, not in its decorations, which 
are European, but in its solemn abandonment, to that part of the United 
States which has more particularly guided and left its impress on the national 
character. The civilization of New England has developed the most immense 
number of moderate houses, of moderate comfort, in which, perhaps, an undue 
use is made of the kitchen, of some small adjoining room, as a living room, 
and consequently they always have a conventional room to represent gentility, 
and in which they may to themselves suppose they live. 

Years ago, the writer, when in a law school in a New England town, had, 
for a consideration, obtained the sole use of the parlor. Wheeling out in front 
of the fire, a horsehair sofa, of which he had previously remarked the un- 
common shallowness of the seat, he cast himself down upon the ingenious piece 
of furniture, which immediately tumbled backward ; thus revealing the secret, 
confirmed by subsequent examination, that it was only constructed with the 
design of standing with its back against a wall. That respectable apology for 
furniture, so evidently not intended for-use, may be regarded as the index 
humbly pointing out the road along which our countrymen have since travelled 
with so much flourish. In tracing the gradations from that humble parlor 
all the way up to one of marqueterie, ormolu, silk, lace and tapestry, the 
moral was the same. It was always in some degree more splendid than the 
real rooms in which the family lived, and the real rooms were generally 
pinched, and straitened of some comfort to furnish out that one magnificent, 
senseless humbug. 

In regard to the quality of honesty, on which Ruskin lays such just stress 
in his criticisms, it does not seem that we have advanced much beyond 
our ancestors. In the past of the United States the date of certain clad 
buildings, connected inseparably in our minds with old mahogany and old 
Madeira, seems the most honest of all. We speak of the times which preceded 
the veneered mahogany, which latter was about contemporaneous with the 
architectural addition of a Doric portico in front, of preposterous size, and made 
of clapboards. This portico marks our first great architectural advance, and 
although we have greater taste and more elaborate devices, the principle of 
servile imitation which suggested that great improvement 1s, in a large mea- 
sure, the moving spring now. Toillustrate by an example both an unhappy and 
a happy style of imitation: the first is represented in a granite building 
erected on the grounds now occupied by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart at 
Mount of St. Vincent. Bridged moats, well-stocked dungeons, knights in 
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armor, seneschals, warders—all are suggested and should accompany that pon- 
derous pile. The historian Sismondi, although he confesses to the feudal ages, 
argues with great ingenuity that there never was an age of chivalry in Europe. 
Now there certainly never was either the one or the other here, and the con- 
trast between those feudal times, for which the model of that tower was de- 
signed, and our own commonplace days, renders the construction of such a 
building a ridiculous anomaly. In strong contrast to this stately pile, there is 
a pleasant, quiet corner which has been illuminated by the genius of perhaps 
the best story-teller the English language has ever known—the quaint Dutch 
house erected by Washington Irving on the very foundation of that old build- 
ing where Katrina Van Tassel received her lovers. With that style of build- 
ing every association is humble, quiet and charming. One could hardly fancy 
anything which would be more delicious to the fiercely driven brain-worker of 
the present time, than the quiet tranquillity, suggestive of the long pipes, the 
long rests, and mental repose, which that style of architecture must inevitably 
callup. It is suggestive of a bygone scene; not pretentious, and not so far 
removed but that one might easily fancy he could himself obtain it here. 

Our climate itself indicates many modifications in our style of building. Its 
peculiarly oppressive heats of Summer, its fierce storms and heavy falls of 
snow, seem to point out the system of arcades for our cities, similar to those 
of Bologne or Paris. The peculiar brilliancy of our sunlight, and the large 
proportion of bright days, obviate in some measure the objection to the dark- 
ness of the lower story. They might be introduced, also, into the country 
houses, about which the piazza now plays so prominent a part. We sleep 
principally in the second story, and the first is frequently constructed un- 
necessarily large, to give room above, where the numerous wants of a highly 
civilized society demand large sleeping rooms, dressing rooms, closets, etc. 
The reflection from the roof of the piazza is an inconvenience to these rooms, 
by the heat and glare it creates in Summer. Now, by building over the 
piazza, making it, as it were, an arcade below, these disadvantages would be 
removed and the additional room gained. The necessities of climate have 
produced some specimens of this style of building in Havana; a city where 
the tropics have so modified the Spanish architecture, that a more quaint 
and charming city it is difficult to find. On one side of the Plaza de Armes, 
with its garden and palm trees, is the Palace of the Captain-General, which 
is built in this way. 

It would be unjust to indulge in these reflections on American architecture 
without at the same time expressing an appreciation of those great successes of 
landscape gardening which have rendered the country places in the United 
States so beautiful. It is true that a place bare of trees, but judiciously planted 
out and cared for, in eight or ten years time produces much more satisfactory 
results to a landscape gardener than.any piece of natural wood, more particu- 
larly near the house, though this is not to underrate our success in that art 
which has been carried to a greater perfection with us than almost anywhere 
else out of England. The high banks of the river Elbe, near Hamburg, are 
used for country seats, somewhat like the shores of the Hudson, and around 
the lakes of that city are a great number of charming little suburban homes. 
The places, with one or two exceptions, are not so fine as ours. The houses 
smaller, less ground about them, and only superior in their exquisite neatness 
and their adaptation to the people who enjoy those houses and grounds. 
Enjoy is precisely the word. Those antiquated people seem to be living for 
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their own comfort and pleasure, and not to care what the rest of the world 
think. Their smoothly kept bits of lawn always have a little summer-house, 
looking out on the high road, or on the water, in which those honest burghers 
seem to pass most of their leisure time, taking their meals in public with 
long colored bottles on the board. Or the fathers of the families are pulling 
away at their pipes and Bairish beer, while the children play on the green, 
and the mammas ply the needle. It is as jolly as a little private beer gar- 
den on their own account. The steamboats on that. lake afford a wonderful 
contrast to our architectural floating palaces. Little propellers innumerable 
keep snorting about in all directions, people coming, going, getting on and off, 
at all sorts of stopping places, just as if it was for the fun of the thing. They 
seem to enjoy it, even though they cannot take a quid of tobacco with the 
satisfied feeling of being in the finest boat in all creation. 

The great ambition of the cockney Parisian is to possess a maison de cam- 
pagne on the lac d’Enghein, a lake near Paris. This lake is somewhat like 
the country part of the scenery of those Hamburg lakes, and yet unlike them 
too. It is like in the small houses, and the exquisite lawns, and the sum- 
mer-houses, and unlike inasmuch as it lacks that air of reality of the German 
country places, and rather gives an idea of a make-believe country life, the 
feeling somehow of a pasteboard cottage on the stage of a theatre. The sum- 
mer-house is always on the edge of the water, for the brave papa to sit and 
catch his minnow, while the children throw crumbs to the swans, and Jules or 
Auguste is presenting Madame with a bouquet in the back-ground. It 
seems like an imitation of the Petit Trianon, where one could make love, 
and play at country-house for a week or two, and then go back to the serious 
business of the opera at Paris. This style of landscape gardening which the 
French call English, but which is also Chinese, is the result partly of an 
Anglo-mania, and partly the sequence of a dream of nature indulged in by 
the powdered, wigged and rouged contemporaries of Rousseau. I think that 
neither on the Elbe nor on the lac d’Enghein was the architectural effect as 
imposing as with us. Indeed, our Central Park is superior to any park in 
Europe, except as to the size of the trees. In the cities of Germany they are 
frequently laying out new parks, and these are inferior to the Central. This 
is as well laid out, and has more natural advantages, than either the Bois de 
Boulogne or the parks of London. 

The Capitol at Washington and the Treasury building are noble specimens 
of art; though, perhaps, a little below the eminence claimed for them by such 
Members of Congress as have never visited Europe. Still, we may expect 
national or public successes rather than individual. Every one remembers the 
architectural abode of Diogenes, and his practical protest against splendor, as 
well as the tribute to his judgment on the part of Alexander. Now, there is 
no doubt that in architecture we cannot become Alexanders, and, therefore, 
the example set by that illustrious democratic philosopher is, perhaps, the 
most noble left to us. To give one illustration of how our efforts here have 
been dwarfed by the European examples: There is the old chateau of Cham- 
bord, in Tourraine, of which the guide-books furnish us a few statistics— 
which is the representative of a manner the most satisfactory of all to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. For over twenty years eighteen hundred men were con- 
stantly at work-on it, and even after that time, during the next half century, 
it was, by incessant labor, slowly advancing. 

It is not alone from its rich balustrade, its flying buttresses, classic chim- 
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neys, and all the gorgeous sculpture of the florid Renaissance that this ancient 
chateau derives its charms, but as well from those brilliant associations which 
we cannot yet hope for in this country; if indeed they have not already 
forever passed away with the social state of which they were part. A single 
name like that of Marshal Saxe would alone render memorable the halls of 
Chambord, with which his memory is indelibly associated. The chateau of 
Chambord was designed when classic architecture was in the ascendant. It 
is a cycle of fashion in taste; which comes round from time immemorial; as 
when Michael Angelo, and the brilliant arehitects and painters of his time, 
despised the old-fashioned barbarian Gothic, the Grecian column and pediment 
rose once more with newer and finer decoration. One more turn of the cycle, 
and it is in the midst of a Gothie renaissance that we find Europe now. A 
Gothic renaissance of literature, as well as of architecture. The classic writers 
of the days of Queen Ann protested against the Gothic barbarian Shakespeare, 
but we have quite a different standard, and the essayists of the World and 
Examiner enjoy the shady side of the’wall now. The same writers who 
condemned the inspired barbarian, spoke of Gothic architecture with the 
most supreme contempt. The abuse of the classic and renaissance in our 
day by Ruskin, may be more brilliantly worded, but cofild not be more gen- 
une. 

As the inevitable cycle swings round, we, too, may look for a return of some 
of the principles of a Gothic renaissance ; and our Gothic era of the Revolu- 
tion of 1776 may, perhaps, return, with its plain, spacious mansian-house, its 
old mahogany, and its rougher style of life. But really, in a humble way, it 
is here now. Along the Hudson River the magnificent country seats may 
present examples of the highest advance in luxury and art, and by their per- 
fection delight the eye. Still, they bring in their train the ponderous factory 
and the level embankment of the railroad, which have polished out of exist- 
ence some of the prettiest nooks of winding streams, and even altered the 
shores of the mighty river itself, effacing from its rocks the sculptured arrows 
and last traces of the Indians. Still, throughout the purely rural districts 
there are no more delightful drives; where, without finding great wealth or 
polish, one seldom sees a trace of poverty, and from which the equality and 
democracy of the Gothic days of our revolution have never completely passed 
away. Indeed, any decoration added to those quiet, snug, old-fashioned 
houses, nestled under the spreading elm or black walnut tree, would look as 
much out of place as spangles on a Roman toga. 

In New York we have an old building or two, which may illustrate the 
difficulties of a rise of the classic. The custom-house is constructed after— 
and a very long distance after—the Parthenon. Here, however, instead of the 
magnificent statue of Minerva, sculptured by Phidias, and ornamented with 
gold and gems, the guardian genius would rather be some old woman with a 
pan of ashes, to enable the crowd in Wall street to ascend and descend that 
long flight of marble steps in such slippery weather as we usually enjoy in 
Winter. The climate of New York does not lend itself to long flights of 
marble steps, as does the climate of Athens. At the other end of the city, on 
the summit of Murray Hill, at the point where, were we under some effete 
despot, the houses would probably recede on either side of Fifth Avenue, and 
some triumphal arch record the triumphs of our citizens—near that very 
spot is the Classic once more pressed into the service of a Christian tempie. 
Though the body of the church is somewhat Grecian, the pediment over the 
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main entrance, with its tympan cut to receive a vase, is debased Roman ; and 
the steeple itself can hardly be regarded as anything else than of the Presby- 
terian order. Altogether, the building to serve for modern uses becomes so 
composite in its character of architecture that it can hardly encourage imi- 
tation. 

There is another well-known Grecian example, which may serve as a warn- 
ing to those ingenious architects who copy cheaply in wood the spires orig- 
inally magnificently executed in stone—a church which had on the top of a 
stone Doric pediment mounted a long, smooth, wooden steeple, with an im- 
mense golden comet for a weather-cock. Now, although the steeple has rotted 
and been taken away, the mutilated stump of the old excrescence still remains, 
and it is to be feared that the practical part of that astonishing addition, the 
comet, has reached its aphelion, never to return. 

It would be difficult to criticise some of the modern churches, with pointed 
windows of the early English and other similar styles. They almost all, how- 
ever, have some weak spot, the result of injudicious economy in small mat- 
ters. Either there is not sufficient ground about them, and they are crowded 
in between rows of houses, or the tower is indicated by the foundation, and 
not completed. Or joined on to an elaborate front, we see the cheap walls of 
inferior brick, which the selfish proprietors on either side have neglected to 
cover. Almost all the churches bear the air of being constructed with an 
abundance of faith, but a deficiency of funds. The school of ethics for an in- 
dividual who lives beyond his income does not apply, it seems, to a corpora- 
tion. It is the usual course when a congregation have collected a sum suffi- 
cient to build a decent school-house, immediately to project a Gothic cathedral. 

The cheap copies of European cathedrals have other inconveniences too ; 
the original having been generally planned to contain small chapels, and an- 
other distribution of pulpit, and of audience. Grace Church, with its wooden 
spire, and general air of a pasteboard model of a cathedral on the exterior, 
encounters on the interior those difficulties, one not being able to hear the 
preacher twenty pews away. Then the yellow and purple and green sunlight, 
as it streams through the painted windows, colors the bald heads and solemn 
countenances, and rivals in brilliancy even the Spring dresses of the worshippers 
themselves, There is, however, not a more conspicuous warning against blind 
imitations, than a church on Union Square affords, against the architect- 
ural character of which even the statue*of Washington, placed opposite, seems 
solemnly to protest. In the old times in Europe, at the advent of some new 
style, or from the death of the royal patron, or poverty, the completion of 
some immense cathedral was arrested, and the half-finished tower roofed over 


to protect it from the weather, and so left. That imperfection and misfortune © 


of the model the architect has deliberately copied, and has decorated a church 
intended for two large towers, with about a tower anda half. It reminds one 
pleasantly of the Chinese tailor, who, having as a measure an old patched 
pair of trousers to work after, makes the new pair with patches in the same 
places. W. F. C. Hastines. 























THE PAGAN ELEMENT IN FRANCE. 





RENCH life and literature and art make public and familiar that which 
among a more northern and reserved people is hidden, or confined to the 
coarse and clandestine literature of disreputable classes; and it is difficult for 
us to resist the conclusion that the French are more immoral and less under 
the influence of the Christian idea of life than ourselves. We take everything 
seriously, and we cannot understand the playful ease and uncorrupting gayety 
with which our Gallic friends discourse of matters and things, the charms of 
which we do not choose to confess, and which our grosser nature bestializes. 
The habits of the French, their traditions, their ancient and almost uninter- 
rupted intercourse with the pagan world, their assimilation of pagan litera- 
ture and life, their quickness and sensibility of nature, have shown them to 
be at once the most unregenerate, natural and cultivated race since the light 
and subtle Greeks shaped a life which France now spontaneously imitates. 
There are two ideas of life which may shape the national character and 
which produce diverse results. The one is Virtue, the other is Beauty. To 
the French—as to the Greeks—beauty is more than virtue; to the English— 
as to the Teutons—virtue is the ideal which they honor most. The very 
hypocrisy of English life, and the hidden immorality of English society, is 
witness of the homage offered to a virtue of which they are not capable in 
practice. The French are much more frank, and they do not pretend—save 
when they wish to dignify their Thetoril_—to ally honesty and beauty. To 
be witty and beautiful is the Frenchman’s ideal of women; to be honest and 
healthy is the Englishman’s. How far beauty lends itself to indulgence is a 
question which we are not candid enough to treat. Our moral system has 
been so much medicated, and wrapped in the unwholesome flannels of untimely 
restrictions, that exposure to the natural conditions of our bodily life might 
utterly destroy us, or make us the é&sy prey of some barbarian horde uncor- 
rupted and unemasculated by the sentiments and seductions of civilized life. 
The French, imbued with a sentiment which takes away grossness from 
indulgence and makes even vice charming, have always been sincere in their 
homage to beauty and their devotion to the life of pleasure. It was a native 
of Roman Gaul who created that species of romance in which licentiousness 
of sentiment and elegance of style gave a new sensation to the cruel and de- 
bauched Roman of the Empire; and to-day the literature of France is most 
powerfu. of all literatures in works proper to the life of pleasure, and which 
show the finest talents embodied in works that fascinate the mind, intoxicate 
the heart, and make us ripe for the festival of the senses. This is not so much 
because the French are immoral, but because they are essentially pagan in 
their idea of life. Like some beautiful women, like artists, they are gay and 
facile in temperament, incapable of stoicism, incapable of seclusion, incapable 
of patient suffering, incapable of voluntary renunciation : therefore they never 
have been Christian, but have continued to honor the pagan idea of life, and 
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have kept up the worship of Venus. As an illustration of the inveterateness 
of the Frenchman’s slavery to the senses and his preposterous consciousness 
of woman, think of Michelet’s blasphemous epigram apropos of the Virgin 
Mary: 


“ France needed for its God a woman.” 


The French alone among modern peoples have felt what Matthew Arnold 
calls “the poetry of the life of the senses;” and by substituting the poetic 
sentiment of pleasure, of enjoyment, for the religious sentiment of worship 
and of renunciation, the French have escaped the bestializing effects of indul- 
gence. The Frenchman cannot become a beast in his pleasures; it requires 
the gross body and inert mind of the Englishman to fall so low. Socially, the 
French are in life not unlike the butterfly in a flower garden—they appropriate 
enjoyment as the butterfly appropriates sweets, and they devote themselves 
to the life of the senses and of the understanding. The spontaneity and per- 
fect ease with which they treat affairs of the heart, and the vivacity with 
which they insist on the sentiment of pleasure and of elegance at the expense of 
fidelity and vigor, require all their spirit, all their courage, all their ardor on the 
battle-fields of the world, to save them from contempt and the charge of being 
an emasculated race. The arrogant and reticent Englishman, the intense and 
metallic American, can hardly respect the facile and witty Frenchman, and it 
is almost an anomaly to both to find the French masters in every department 
of knowledge and sharing every progressive movement in the world. Com- 
pared with the more slow-moving spirit of other people, the genius of France 
is essentially feminine; it is brilliant, capricious, rapid, at once minute and 
comprehensive, with a jesuistical conscience and a mental habit of general- 
izing that is astounding to the patient and pedantic mind of a more masculine 
people. When we turn to the most national expression of the French nature— 
to those arts properly called fine—we discover a seductive, nude, versatile, 
and vivacious manifestation of the dpminant spirit of France. In painting— 
the form of art which has found its amplest expression in France—we see at 
a glance the universal homage which France offers to woman, and the triumph 
of the pagan religious sentiment. Of the artist’s work in France, we may 
say it is the unending festival of physical beauty ; it is the orgie of the senses ; 
it is the celebration of that wonderful, supple, opulent and dazzling organiza- 
tion, the human body. It appeals to us, persuades us, and on every canvas 
delights us, or (if we reject this symbol of what Heine called the religion of 
pleasure), it shocks us, pains us, and drives us back to business or the barren- 
ness of renunciation. 

We are not very likely to understand this expression of life, if we deny the 
supremacy of pleasure and the despotism of beauty, and fulminate moral 
anathemas against the habits of a people, which, borrowed from the most per- 
fect epoch of the world, have enabled them to oppose the most perfect civili- 
zation to barbarism or the primitive life of man. Since the Christian dispen- 
sation nations have been under ecclesiastical, religious, fanatical, warlike 
ideas; France alone has been artistic and pagan. Ever since the Renaissance 
she has cultivated the understanding and gratified the senses, expressed her- 
self in artistic forms and opposed the mystic, theological and imaginative 
ideas of medieval times. Or the one hand, she has opposed the dryness of 
Protestantism, and on the other she has used Catholicism simply as a piece of 
rhetorical “ property” for state occasions. Her sincerest worship has been 
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the pagan one of delight in bodily life. With the complete subjection of 
society to the understanding and the senses, French society has never been 
gross or unclean; for perfect sensation and an active understanding always 
exact of realities utmost care and studious conservation of the finest means 
of enjoyment. It is the spiritual and imaginative that, despising realities, 
confront grovelling pleasures and can even tolerate filth, Human life was 
never more unclean than in the Middle Ages; it was never more spiritual and 
imaginative. But France, never spiritual, never under the influence of-spir- 
itualized imagination, but always seeking the point d’appui of the senses 
and always under the direction of the understanding (and by understanding 
we mean the faculty which enables us to use the material world and is not 
cognizant of any other), has never been in subjection to the Christian or spir- 
itual idea; all she has taken from the Gospel is the social doctrine of the 
equality of men; neither England nor America has been logical enough to 
take that, but both have honored Christianity as the revelation of a pure life 
and a comprehensive religious faith. 

Painting in France is the most obvious and accessible witness of the essen- 
tial life of the people. Ever since the first Revolution, painting in France has 
been made the unconscious exponent of the life of the French people. The 
artists—those men most sensitive and accessible to life, those men most faith- 
ful and active in determining and representing social conditions—have been 
the best historians of French society. French men of letters since the Revola- 
tion have borrowed from the painter, and the highest word of approbation 
which criticism has for them is “artistic.” 

How perfect and startling is the testimony of French art! How conclu- 
sively it shows the anti-Christian idea of life! How faithfully it lends itself 
to repeat the pagan thought and feeling! The Greek, with his perfect body 
and subtle and rapid intellect, was confronted by two great facts—life and 
death—sensation and negation—means of pleasure and the final and inev- 
itable destruction of pleasure. It was death which made his cheerful, 
sunny life tragic and pathetic in its final issue. The greatest antithesis which 
the Greek knew was life and death—delicious, full, absolute consciousness, 
and blank, ghastly, absolute unconsciousness. Between these two realities 
the whole dramatic genius of the Greek oscillated; between these two reali- 
ties the dramatic genius of France oscillates, and it goes no further. The cul- 
tivated Greek and the cultivated Gallic mind have nothing more to appreciate 
—they stop abruptly when, beginning with sensation, they announce death, 
Death is the limitation of the pagan idea. But here where France stops, 
where Greece stops, where the pagan idea is without power of expansion, comes 
the Christian idea, and opposes to the life of the senses and the negation of 
sensation, the life of the spirit. It does not react against the life of pleasure 
by announcing the ghastly reality of death, but, affirming everlasting life, it 
announces the supremacy of the spirit to the senses; it opposes.to the life of 
the senses the life of the soul, and, with a grand abnegation which has taken 
captive serious and imaginative minds, it has pushed away the frail and ephem- 
eral good of sensation for the everlasting one of spiritual exaltation. But 
this is foreign to the pagan mind, it is foreign to modern France. The dramatic 
resources of the French genius are precisely the same as were those of the culti- 
vated pagan, and it does not seem to be conscious of the power of expansion 
which the revelation of Christianity has given to thought. The so-called re- 
ligious art in France is the most heartless, the insincerest work it has to show. 
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If we wish to find the wit, the talent, the power of the French mind, we must 
look to those works which are essentially anti-Christian—which set forth the 
good of enjoyment, not that of renunciation—which honor beauty, not virtue 
—which minister to sensation, not spirituality. 

The pagan idea being dominant in the social life of the French people, we 
repeat, their most natural forms of expression (which are painting and letters) 
show that they react from the life of pleasure—just as the pagans did—by 
contemplating death. Alone among the modern schools of art, the French 
show the supremacy of woman as a means of pleasure, and of death as the 
destroyer of pleasure. French salons show more canvases devoted to the 
representation of fair, cruel, irresistible Venus, and ghastly, friendly, inevi- 
table death, than we have time to count. French art celebrates two festivals 
—the festival ‘of life, and the festival of death. It has no sign of voluntary 
renunciation to offer, it shows death forcing renunciation. No art in the 
world has been so much devoted to cruel and revolting subjects—such as 
executions, assassinations, and the various forms of violent death; no art in 
the world has been so much devoted to mere enjoyment. The reaction of 
contemporary painters is in triviality, or, as in landscape art, devotion to na- 
ture, which might have been shared by any pagan poet. If French 
art is not seductive and devoted to “the nude;” if it is not dramatic and 
devoted to some wreck or assassination ; if it is not pantheistic in sentiment and 
devoted to simple nature, it is frivolous and mechanical—as in Plassan or 
Meissonier—or, as in Frere, simply negative, and of no influence on the 
vital life of the people. Frere is aman of mark only outside of France. 

To men who have made a revel of life, the thought of death is fascinating, 
and they morbidly entertain ideas of destruction which to chaste and healthy 
natures are monstrous. The mind of France, likewise, is gratified when her 
painters for a brief moment cease their worship of pleasure and beauty, and 
place before her grand and terrible pictures, like “ The Wreck of the Medusa,” 
for instance ; and the people of France hail with acclamations a painter like 
Delaroche, who devotes his whole time to depict famous historic tragedies and 
the romantic and terrible forms in which sudden death overtakes life. Like- 
wise, they hail Doré, who revels in subjects of cruel, and destructive, and vio- 
lent forces. Doré is the representative dramatic artist of France; Cabanel 
and Couture are its representative exponents of beauty and the pleasure of 
sensation. In the salon of 1865, among pictures of “ the nude” too numerous 
to mention, was one by Achille Glaize, entitled “ Tyrannica Voluptas.” It 
represented a fair, beautiful, large, lovely woman, perfectly nude, borne in 
triumph on the shoulders of men. The composition was in every way typical. 
The whole of society was represented in this group of men, each one, obliv- 
ious of the other, bending in his slavery under the fair, fearful, and irresistible 
Venus. She was supreme in that group of eager, intense and rejoicing lovers, 
and each one moved forward in unshamed slavery to the beautiful. Near the 
heart of the fatal enchantress of men, in revery and with infinite sadness of 
expression, stood the dreamy student, with a face profoundly passionate, not 
unlike Beethoven ; in front of him, eagerly pressing forward, an old, withered: 
looking savant ; in the immediate foreground, a rough-looking soldier, full of 
action ; near him, a tradesman, and a priest; and, in ‘the background, a satyr 
is seen, laughing his lascivious laugh and playing on his flute. In this com- 
position we have France—it is French society ; and the picture is obviously 
typical of the slavery of man to the beautiful. The gayety, the abandon, the 
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felicity of this picture, so naturally expressing the joy of the senses and the 
triumph of the pagan idea of our natural life, would have found no place in 
an English or American public gallery ; for these characteristics in this form 
are not admitted by public sentiment. What we publicly resent in practice 
we do not tolerate in letters or in art. Fancy for a moment the effect of the 
exhibition of a few of the pictures of the Paris salon of 1865 in our own an- 
nual exhibition! What would the moral detectives of society have to say 
about the corrupting influence of such a picture as Baudoin’s “ Satyr Implor- 
ing Venus,” or Jules Talrich’s “Sleep of Love,” wherein the pose of Venus is 
too audaciously abandoned to be described with words? What would be said 
of the more beautiful “ Lesbia and her Sparrow,” immortalized by the verse 
of Catullus, and represented by the elegant and voluptuous lines of Raphael 
Poggi? What comment would our community make on the exquisite and 
marvellously and sensuously beautiful picture of Aphrodite lying in the hol- 
low of a wave, and gleaming soft, white, mellow—like a caress to the eye, 
and music to the ear, and transport to the senses—painted by Cabanel, and 
exposed in the Paris salon of 1864? These ravishing nudities; these pagan 
offerings to the beautiful ; these unshrinking, ample and frank exhibitions of 
the sweet and thrilling fleshhood which sheaths our souls and awakens in us 
the fullest and most ardent life, do not affect our public as they affect the cul- 
tivated French public. We resist them, or we contemplate them as some 
forbidden fruit. 

It is almost impossible for an industrial community having the roots of its 
life in Puritanism, no matter how much it is overlaid with culture, to distin- 
guish between the moral and artistic, and enjoy healthfully the latter when it 
conflicts in the least with moral good, or seems to destroy the integrity of chas- 
tity. Itis this which must forever keep the artistic sentiment subordinate in 
England and America. For the essential life of the artistic isin the worship 
of the beautiful, and ardent worship of the beautiful is not possible where the 
restrictions and proprieties of the Puritan or moral sentiment are more 
respected than the unreflecting delight of a soul given up to the contempla- 
tion of the shapes and colors of things. What is called the immorality of 
great painters is not so much a wanton and premeditated violation of the 
formulas of Christian morality as it is the impulsive expression of devotion to 
what the eye sees and enjoys, what the soul selects and exalts. How iar sub- 
jection to the beautiful weakens the moral force of society has been partly 
answered by Greece and by France, and until England and America can show 
more exalted and more harmonious characters than Greece or France © ave 
given to history, we must be more modest in claiming that the controlling and 
animating idea of our social life is better than that of France, or of Greece, or 
of Italy in the Sixteenth Century. If you insist that “the Pompeian extreme,” 
is the result of worship of the beautiful, we, on the other hand, must point to the 
viciousness and deformity of the degenerate Puritans of factory towns, as the 
result of industry and formalism, unbroken even by the harmless gayety and 
graceful idleness. But it is not our purpose to paint the ugliness of the forced 
activity and dismal sentiment of that life which is most opposed to the pagan 
idea. On the contrary, we are to show how persistently the pagan idea 1s 
dominant in contemporary art and society. 

Since the reaction of the Romanticists, the French painters have attempted 
to revive, not in the conventional classic spirit, but in the realistic spirit, the 
symbols and forms of paganism ; and Pompeii and Herculaneum have been 
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studied, and the museums of antiquities in Naples and Rome have been ran- 
sacked, for details that would help to reconstruct the past of Greek and Roman 
life. The unimpassioned Gérome trained himself to represent the severe and 
beautiful forms of antiquity, and he abandoned tragic subjects to give us a 
picture of a famous courtesan ; and he placed before the Parisians the atrium 
of Aspasia’s house, with Alcibiades dallying with Pleasure, and indifferent to 
his intrusive but faithful friend. Why did Gérome paint the space and splen- 
dor of a Greek interior, beautiful slaves, and smooth, white-limbed, white- 
robed, deep-bosomed women in their unconcerned, unreflecting and delightful 
life? Was it for historic facts? for nice details of an epoch hitherto treated 
generally and largely and without conscience? We believe not. We believe 
the epoch, and the people of that epoch, were selected by Gérome because they 
lent themselves easily to the expression of the dominant taste of the French 
people, which was love of the nude and the most ample yet chaste represen-_ 
tation of the life of the body. France of the nineteenth century was tired 
of the faded life and unhealthy look of Scheffer’s men and women ; it was 
tired of Delaroche’s executions and assassinations and frigid historic pictures ; 
it did not bave grandeur of spirit enough to understand Delacroix, and it turned 
with delight to the revival of the pagan forms, and it honored painters who 
once more invited it to rejoice in the pleasure of the eye, and honor the body 
as sacred and soul-compelling clay. When the English have an impulse (too 
strong to resist) for abandonment to this brief and ravishing materialism, 
they call Keats a great poet, and they let themselves linger in tranced delight 
over the mellow and delicious words of Endymion, and they even defend the 
pell-mell disorder and richness of that burst of poetry fed by the ardent blood 
of a young man just conscious of the melting and fiery delight of sensation. 
Sut this pagan or natural condition which France contemplates and illus- 
trates with the gayety of a heart always young, England allows herself only 
in poetry, and at rare intervals. The sentiment of pleasure is destroyed by 
the imperiousness of passion, and therefore England is to-day richer in seri- 
ous and splendid works, expressive of the force of her physical and moral life, 
than she is in the light and voluptuous works such as France, dedicated to 
pleasure, has given to the literature of the world, and which show the facility 
and gayety of a life untroubled by conscience and given to mere enjoyment. 
Instead of Hogarth, with his lash and his moral wrecks, we have Watteau, 
with his charming girls and gallants—gallants and girls that never grow old, 
never heard a sermon, never knew suffering, never witnessed decay. It is the 
tyranny of the senses, it is delight in mere sensation, it is pleasure, it is 
voluptuousness, it is sensuousness, it is refined dissoluteness, which French art 
represents, which to-day shows the supremacy of the pagan over the Christian 
idea in the social life of the most cultivated, the most active, the most ardent, 
and the most civilized people of the world. France to-day has a literature 
utterly heathen, it has an art utterly heathen, it has a social life utterly 
pagan. Its religion is one of indulgence, not of renunciation, and practically 
it is dedicated to enjoyment. It may be that English and American Phari- 
seeism will scorn this sinner who, among nations, is unregenerate, and careless 
of—while life is at its best—reason and truth and judgment to come. Frante 
is not heartless, and France is not mechanical. We, more slow-moving, more 
calculating, and indifferent to that which excites another race, have our crime 
and our transgression to answer for. We are not pagan in our social life, but 
we are mercenary and barbarian. We are too gross to enjoy, without danger 
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to our moral nature, the last and finest expression of the beautiful. We think 
Titian a very immoral man because he painted nude figures ; we think France 
unchaste and corrupt because French painters boldly exhibit their studies and 
pictures of modern goddesses au naturel, and are even provoking when they 
paint a costumed figure. We would freeze hot blood and make our writers 
and painters live a very meagre life. We are frightened, and our sense of 
propriety is outraged, when things are truly and vividly expressed, and loveli- 
ness is frankly and wholly unveiled. 

We do not say that French license would suit our social life, but we are 
sure that our reserve and calculating wickedness would appall and paralyze 
the gay and spontaneous Frenchman. Because our immorality is less sedue- 
tive and frank in its form of expression, we are not necessarily better than our 
gay and pagan neighbors; and French art, varied, attractive, powerful, 
beautiful, most irresistible on the side of sensation, and with nothing of “the 
preachy-teachy-prosy ” motive, is too exquisite, too lovely, to be rejected as a 
wholly fatal and wicked thing. Its seeming licentiousness is redeemed by the 
dominance of the beautiful, and the beautiful exercises such enchantment that 
even coarseness and brutality are overcome and transformed ; and to a world 
that will not renounce the pleasure of the eye, beauty is the most potent in- 
fluence to correct the rank animalism of man’s nature. It is no trifle to learn 
what Robert Browning well calls “the value and significance of flesh.” The 
great masters of Venetian art taught us that; the great masters of modern 
French ari teach us that. 

EvGENe Benson, 
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HAT time of year you know, when the Summer, beginning to sadden, 
Full-mooned and silver-misted, glides from the heart of September, 
Mourned by disconsolate crickets, and iterant grasshoppers, crying 
All the still nights long, from the ripened abundance of gardens ; 
Then, ere the boughs of the maples are mantled with earliest Autumn, 
But the wind of Autumn breathes from the orchards at nightfall, 
Full of winy perfume and mystical yearning and languor ; 
And in the noonday woods you hear the foraging squirrels, 
And the long, crashing fall of the half-eaten nut from the tree-top ; 
When the robins are mute, and the yellow-birds haunting the thistles, 
Cheep, and twitter, and flit through the dusty lanes and the loppings, 
When the pheasant booms from your stealthy foot in the corn-field, 
And the wild-pigeons feed, few and shy in the scoke-berry bushes ; 
When the weary land lies hushed, like a seer in a vision, 
And your life seems but the dream of a dream which you cannot remember— 
Broken, desultory, vague, an echo that answers to nothing ! 
That time of year, you know. They stood by the gate in the meadow, 
Looking toward the sinking sun, and the level stream of its splendor 
Crimsened the meadow-slope and woodland with tenderest sunset, 
Made her beautiful face like the luminous face of an angel, 
Smote through the pain’d gloom of his heart like a hurt to the sense, there. 
Languidly clung about by the half-fallen shawl, and with folded 
Hands, that held a few, sad asters: “I sigh for this idyl 
Lived at last to an end; and, looking on to my prose-life,” 
With a smile, she said, and a subtle derision of manner, 
Better and better I seem, when I recollect all that has happened 
Since I came hither in June: the walks we have taken together 
Through these darling meadows, and dear, old, desolate woodlands ; 
All our afternoon readings, and all our strolls through the moonlit 
Village—so sweetly asleep, one scarcely could credit the scandal, 
Heartache and trouble and spite, that were hushed, for the night, in its silence. 
Yes, I am better. I think I could even be civil to him for his kindness, 
Letting me come here without him. * * * * # # 
But open the gate, Cousin Clement ; 
Scems to me it grows chill, and I think it is healthier, in doors. 
No, then! you need not speak, for I know well enough what is coming: 
Bitter taunts for the past, and discouraging views of the future ? 
Tragedy, Cousin Clement, or comedy—just as you like it ;— 
Only not here alone, but somewhere that people can see you. 
Then I'll take part in the play, and act the remorseful young person 
Full of divine regrets at not having smothered a genius 
Under the feathers and silks of a foolish, extravagant woman. 
0, you selfish boy! what was it, just now, about anguish ? 
Bills would be your talk, Cousin Clement, if you were my husband.” 
Then, with her Summer-night glory of eyes, low-bending, upon him 
Dark’ning his thoughts as the pondered stars bewilder and darken, 
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Tenderly, wistfully drooping toward him, she falteted in whisper,— 
All her mocking face transfigured,—with mournful effusion : 

“ Clement, do not think it is you alone that remember— 
Do not think it is you alone that have suffered. Ambition, 
Fame, and your art—you have all these things io console you. 
I—what have I? Since my child is dead—a bereavement.” 

Sad hung her eyes on his, and he felt all the anger within him 
Broken, and melting in tears. But he shrank from her touch while he answered, 
(Awkwardly, being a man, and awkwardly, being a lover,) 

“Yes, you know how it is done. You have cleverly fooled me beforetime, 
With a dainty scorn, and then an imploring forgiveness ! 
Yes, you might play it, I think—that rdle of remorseful young person, 
That, or the old man’s darling, or anything else you attempted. 
Even your earnest is so much like acting I fear a betrayal, 
Trusting your speech. You say that you have not forgotten. I grant you— 
Not, indeed, for your word—that is light—but I wish to believe you. 
Well, I say, since you have not forgotten, forget now, forever ! 
I—I have lived and loved, and you have lived and have married. 
Only receive this bud to remember me when we have parted— 
Thorns and splendor, no sweetness, rose of the love that I cherished !” 
There he tore from its stalk the imperial flow’r of the thistle, 
Tore, and gave to her, that took it with mocking obeisance, 
Twined it in her hair, and said with her subtle derision : 

“ You are a wiser man than I thought you could ever be, Clement— 
Sensible, almost. So! I'll try to forget and remember.” 
Lightly she took his arm, but on through the lane to the farm-house, 
Mutely together they moved through the lonesome odorous twilight. 


II. 


High on the farm-house hearth, the first Autumn fire was kindled ; 
Scintillant hickory bark and dryest limbs of the beech-tree 
Burned, where all Summer long the boughs of asparagus flourished. 
Wild were the children with mirth, and grouping and clinging together, 
Danced with the dancing flame, and lithely swayed with its humor ; 
tan to the window-panes, and peering forth into the darkness, 
Saw there another room, flame-lit, and with frolicking children. 
(Ah! by such phantom hearths, I think we sit with our first-loves !) 
Sometimes they tossed on the floor, and sumetimes they hid in the corners, 
Shouting and laughing aloud, and never resting a moment, 
In the rude delight, the boisterous gladness of childhood— 
Cruel as Summer sun, and singing birds to the heartsick. 

Clement sat in his chair unmoved in the midst of the hubbuh, 
Rapt, with unseeing eyes, and unafraid in their gambols, 
By his tawny beard the children caught him, and clambered 
Over his knees, and waged a mimic warfare across them, 
Made him their battle-ground, and won and lost kingdoms upon him. 
Airily to and fro, and out of one room to another 
Passed his cousin, and busied herself with things of the household, 
Nonchalant. debonair, blithe, with bewitching, housewifely importance, 
Laying the cloth for the supper, and bringing the meal from the kitchen; 
Fairer than ever she seemed, and more than ever she mocked him, 
Coming behind his chair, and clasping her fingers together 
Over his eyes in a girlish caprice, and crying, ‘‘ Who is it?” 
Vexed his despair with a vision of wife, and of home and of children, 
Calling his sister’s children around her, and stilling their clamor, 
Making believe they were hers. And Clement sat moody and silent, 
Blank to the wistful gaze of his mother bent on his visage 
With the tender pain, the pitiful helpless devotion 
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Of the mother that looks on the face of her son in his trouble, 
Grown beyond her consoling, and knows that she cannot befriend him. 
Then his cousin laughed, and jn idleness taiked with the children ; 
Sometimes she turned to him, and then when the thistle was falling, 
Caught it and twined it again in her hair, and called it her keepsake, 
Smiled, and made him ashamed of his petulant gift there, before them. 
But, when the night was grown old and the two by the hearthstone together 
Sat alone in the flickering red of the flame, and the cricket 
Curked to the stillness, and ever, with sullen throbs of the pendule 
Sighed the time-worn clock for the death of the days that were perished— 
It was her whim to be sad, and she brought him the book they were reading. 
“ Read it to-night,” she said, “‘ that I may not seem to be going.” 
Said, and mutely reproached him with all the pain she had wrought him. 
From her hand he took the volume and read, and she listened— 
All his voice molten in secret tears, and ebbing and flowing, 
Now with a faltering breath, and now with impassioned abandon ; 
Read from the book of a poet the rhyme of the fatally sundered, 
Fatally met too late, and their love was their guilt and their anguish, 
But in the night they rese, and fled away into the darkness, 
Glad of all dangers and shames, and even of death, for their love’s sake. 
Then, when his voice brake hollowly, falling and fading to silence, 
Thrilled in the silence they sat, and durst not behold one another, 
Feeling that wild temptation, that tender, ineffable yearning, 
Drawing them heart to heart. One blind, mad moment of passion 
With their fate they strove; but out of the pang of the conflict, 
Through such costly triumph as wins a waste and a famine, 
Victors they came, and Love retrieved the error of loving. 
So, fore-knowing the years, and sharply discerning the future, 
Guessing the riddle of life, and accepting the cruel solution,— 
Side by side they sat, as far as the stars are asunder. 
Carked the cricket no more, but while the audible silence 
Shrilled in their ears, she, suddenly rising and dragging the thistle 
Out of her clinging hair, laughed mockingly, casting it from her : 
“ Perish the thorns and splendor—the bloom and the sweetness are perished. 
Dreary, respectable calm, polite despair, and one’s Duty— 
These, and the world, for dead Love !—The end of these modern romances ! 
Better than yonder rhyme? * * * * Pleasant dreams and good-night, Cousin 
Clement.” 





W. D. Howe tts. 




















MISS CLARE. 


In Two CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER II. 


OW that I commenced to live again, I grew rapidly better. The pulse of 
health bounded freer and stronger every day. In my inmost heart I 
acknowledged that to my illness I owed a nearer approach to Miss Clare than 
I could have effected in that time by usual intercourse. And, contradictorily, 
I was discontented and unhappy in thinking so. She had been kind to the 
invalid; it had now become my dearest hope of happiness that she might 
some day be kind to the man simply for his own sake. 

While I was imprisoned in my room, I saw Miss Clare only once or twice ; 
but, when I got below stairs, and could walk up and down at the sunny side of 
the house, I insisted upon Miss Clare’s accompanying me, and flatly refused 
to go without her. At first, | was sadly afraid she would resist—I saw signs 
of it in her eyes—and I was already preparing to maintain my request, when 
she suddenly yielded and gracefully went with me. 

The ground was frozen stiff, icicles hung on the old well sweep, and the 
dying sycamore looked wilder and more melancholy than ever. I shuddered 
with an undefinable dread of something evil to come. I looked at Miss Clare. 
She was gazing absently at the clear, far-off sky—that steely, beautiful sky 
which sometimes seems so far away from us. Her face was reserved and sad; 
not sarcastic, as I had feared it might be. I had thought of numberless things 
to say to her, while I sat alone in my room; now they all left me, and I spoke 
in an indifferent tone : 

“ Now that our New England Winter has really set in, I suppose you will be 
returning to the gayeties of your home.” 

She turned toward me and spoke quickly : 

“Of my home?” 

“ Yes—of Boston,” I replied, a little surprised at the peculiar expression 
of her face and the ironical ring in her tone. “ You will prove false to femi- 
nine nature by vt#ying away from a city home during the Winter season.” 

I saw that I had chosen an unfortunate subject, but some evil whispering 
tempted me to continue. 

“ Are you going soon?” I asked. 

The voice in which she replied precluded the possibility of speaking upon 
that topic again. 

“ Really, Mr. Perrom, I have not yet decided.” 

I had called the cynical expression to her face, and there was no more 
genial kindness that morning. I wondered at my stupidity—I had forced her 
to walk with me, and then studiously made myself disagreeable. I went out 
alone the next day and every time after. 
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Soon I resumed my morning horseback excursions, and after one or two of 
those rides I felt the glorious elixir of health again pulsing in my frame; I 
was no longer weak ; I was once more a man among men. 

One cold, still morning in January I took my pistols from their case and 
entered Mrs. Jerdan’s sitting-room in search of Miss Clare. She was reading 
by the fire, and received me with the easy cordiality which sometimes distin- 
guished her, and which appeared entirely at variance with the moods in which 
she occasionally indulged. 

“You remember I promised to teach you to shoot,” I said; “I have come 
to claim my pupil.” 

Her eyes shone with pleasure. “ You are very kind not to forget,” she 
said. 

“T must acknowledge it is not a disinterested kindness,” I responded, 
allowing the impulse of my heart to betray itself in my face. I held those 
eyes to mine for an instant that was forever after remembered by me. Men 
do not forget the first time the woman beloved comes near to them in one full 
glance. She did not give me back the passion that burned in my eyes; the 
language I read was that of surprised inquiry, not of repellent scorn that 
despised its discovery. 

We went out toward the field where she had left her target still nailed to 
the tree. No merciful premonition of that which was to come gave me warn- 
ing to turn back with the girl who walked with me. Happily we went on. 
Over Miss Clare’s face was the soft pride that so enthralled me. Gentler, 
more kind than I had ever before seen them, her eyes seemed as she talked ; 
in their gray deeps a luminous shadow seemed to dwell that baffled while it 
drew me on. I loved her entirely, devotedly, with heart and soul and 
strength, and now I only waited the opportunity to tell her what she might 
have seen. 

“TI am going to astonish you,” she said, as she took her place to shoot, and 
fired with the same careless air which I had noticed before. The result showed 
her improvement. 

“ You have been practising,” I exclaimed. “It is unfair if you have sur- 
passed your teacher.” 

As I handed back her pistol after loading it, she said in a subdued voice: 

“ Do you know, it seems as if I were infatuated with this shooting? I have 
come here day after day—I did not exactly like it, but somehow I could not 
help it. I believe I am superstitious. It seems, Mr. Perrom, that some 
demon has impelled me to perfect myself in this unwomanly pastime. I have 
shuddered, as I think of some horrible object to which it may lead. Am I 
talking strangely?” She paused a moment, and then continued with flushed 
cheeks and wild eyes—‘“ Ah! to what will not my ungovernable temper lead 
me if I am ever tempted too much! I try to control it, but sometimes I am 
not mistress of myself. It is very humiliating to think of it.” 

She put the pistol in her cloak pocket with a gesture of disgust, and looked 
up at me with eyes in which there was a strange, unconscious, beseeching 
look, that thrilled to my soul. 

“ Miss Clare,” I said in a low steady voice, “ the unaccustomed solitude of 
your life has made you morbid. The unhealthy impulse you mention is com- 
mon to sensitive minds, particularly when the surroundings favor it. Pray, 
has your demon presented himself in tangible form? Has he an eye of coal, 
and a tongue of flame?” 
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She turned away her face with a look of relief. 

“I know I am childish sometimes. I did not use to be so,” in a faltering 
voice. “ Do trouble and persecution make one grow imbecile?” she asked 
sudderly, looking at me. 

“They do sometimes,” I answered. “ But they never would have that 
effect upon you—it would be a worse effect, I am afraid.” 

“Worse! How is that?” she asked, coming a step nearer me in her in- 
terest. 

“Make you cynical and unbelieving—make you doubt the existence of 
faith, love and purity in the world. God deliver you from such a fate, for 
there is none worse !” 

I uttered the last words with all the fervency I felt. I took the hand that 
hung by her side, She did not withdraw it immediately. She looked down 
and said with unutterable sadness : 

“T have distrusted everybody, everything; I have almost lost faith in God 
Himself. Such treachery, such vile, inhuman wretches as I have known—and 
to think that I once blindly believed and trusted in them! Can you, Mr. 
Perrom, after your years of battle with the world, can you still tell one to be- 
lieve in human nature—to believe in trust-worthiness once more ?” 

Her voice changed from the cadence of sadness to the clear, impetuous 
questioning that will be answered. 

I hesitated for a moment. The powerful, fiery love within me pleaded hard 
for utterance. I broke out with rapid words : 

“ Miss Clare, I offer you my life to show that to you, of all women in the 
world, to you, one man will be true.” 

All my soul was in my words. I could have died, gladly and worthily for 
an assurance of love from Viviane Clare. She averted her face, but I saw the 
drooping lid, the quivering mouth. For a moment she did not speak—at last 
she said : 

“My last words were not said to extract that expression from you, Mr. 
Perrom, you do not know what fate you seek.” 

She walked away a little distance. When she came back, her face was 
quiet—her manner that indescribable mingling of the utmost cordiality with 
the utmost reserve. 

“TI trust to you, Mr. Perrom, to point out my faults of position and aim ; 
for in this shooting I must rival a friend of mine who has declared that a 
woman’s nerves are not steady enough to hit a target.” 

Could I give up thus easily my happiness for life? I could, at least, con- 
trol my face and tone. The voice in which I replied to Miss Clare was the 
same in which I might have spoken to Mrs. Jerdan 

She raised her pistol for another trial, when her hand was stayed by the 
sound of rapid footsteps on the frozen ground, and the appearance of a man 
walking toward us from a few yards behind the target. The hand feil to her 
side with her finger still on the trigger. Instead of looking toward the man, 
I instinctively, and with a feeling of dread, looked at Miss Clare. All the 
color that the sharp air had called to her face poany left it. Her very lips 
paled and seemed to grow moveless. 

The man stopped and leaned against the target-tree. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, Viviane,” he said, “ but really this is very for- 
tunate for me.” 

At the first word, his voice seemed familiar, and when I looked at him, I 
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recognized the lecturer whose name had called the thunder gust to Miss Clare’s 
face at my first interview with her. 

“ Why is it fortunate, Mr. Gilroy?” 

It was Miss Clare who spoke. I had not expected speech from her any 
more than one would listen for the voice of the marble Niobe. She had not 
changed her attitude ; it did not seem herself that spoke ; only the stony lips 
unclosed, and from them dropped like icicles the words addressed to the 
stranger. , 

He laughed a little as he replied : 

“Why fortunate? A strange question, Viviane, for you to ask me. I am 
fortunate because I have been seeking you without rest for the last six months, 
and was just on my way to the village near to follow up the clue I thought I 
had obtained, when, behold! here you are! It is very evident why I consider 
myself fortunate, is it not, Viviane?” 

I watched Miss Clare while he spoke. Every time he uttered her name an 
expression of intense joathing writhed across her face; the remainder of the 
time she was quiet, like the quietness of the voleano when the lava is boiling 
in its bosom, but is still held down by the earth armor which presses it so 
heavily. There was silence fora few moments. For the first time I looked 
earnestly at the man. He had not moved from his first position, a graceful 
leaning against the tree. He was tall, elegant, with an appearance of perfect 
satisfaction with himself; handsome, blue-eyed, with fair hair and beard 
In his eyes there dwelt the smile of the infernal deities, His form and face 
was the shrine of that evil which is more hideous when beautiful than when 
ugly. His was the penetrating, evading sin which one can feel, but never 
dissect and prove. Your heart might recoil, but your brain could give no 
reason why it did so. His was not the tangible wickedness that defeats itself 
—it was the subtile power that absorbs, conquers and destroys, and gives no 
sign of deformity. 

“What do you propose doing?” Miss Clare asked. A slight flush colored 
the delicate skin of Mr. Gilroy’s face. 

“T propose making you my wife, as you have so long been mine by con- 
tract. Ah, Viviane, I have so wished for you! I have waited long for the 
touch of those fair hands, for the caress of those royal lips! Is it strange 
that I am impatient ?” 

He spoke like an epicure, a sensitive, refined one, and his eyes glowed with 
anticipation. Could mortal woman endure it? But Miss Clare did endure it 
—heroically and with rigid resolve. I thought I detected in Gilroy’s face the 
intention to repay himself with taunts for his long search and anxiety. 

“I shall be happy to escort you to Boston, Viviane,” he continued. “Your 
uncle is waiting very anxiously for you. The fact is, we have both been 
almost distracted since your flight. Your uncle desponded directly, but I—I 
would have moved the universe to find you!” 

He spoke with almost savage earnestness, but still with calm accent and 
elegant gesture. He went on more indifferently—‘“ But you know he had 
only a fortune, whereas I had a wife to lose. A vast difference, you will per- 
ceive, when the wife in question is Viviane Clare.” 

“That is sufficient,” suddenly said Miss Clare. “The future to which you 
look forward is impossible. You may go back to Boston as soon as you like; 
at least, leave here directly.” 

“ Perhaps you have fallen in love during your retirement,” he said, without 
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moving, and looking at me, apparently for the first time. Happily for me, I 
returned his glance with a nonchalance worthy of himself. Miss Clare did 
not reply—indeed, he hardly gave her the opportunity, for he proceeded 
immediately— 

“If you would be willing to let a friend advise you, don’t shock the prop- 
rieties by cherishing the grand passion as unfortunately as your mother did.” 

The flame had at last reached the powder. Not till long after did I know 
why the mention of the mother’s name in such terms thus affected the 
daughter. When I did know, I wondered no more at the effect of those 
words. A fiery flame shot into Miss Clare’s hitherto controlled face. 

“Do not dare to mention her name again!” she cried in the tones of an 
insulted queen. 

“ Really!” exclaimed Gilroy; “have I reached you at last, my empress ? 
Your mother never could have been so handsome as you are at this moment. 
If she had been, I hardly blame that man for receiving all she offered him.” 

The fury of unspeakable agony and despair raged in Miss Clare’s eyes; her 
mouth turned white again, and from it there broke the words, 

“My mother! Oh, my God! I cannot bear that!” 

Swift as death she raised the pistol which had never left her hand—the 
finger had not left the trigger. She did not require time to take aim, if she 
had, I might have restrained her. The flash that streamed from the pistol 
was not half so terrible as the fire I knew was burning in her soul, but its 
mission was more instantaneous. Gilroy dropped without a sigh, with the 
last taunting smile still on his lips. 

I sprang to Miss Clare. The instant she had discharged her weapon, she 
had thrown it from her, and stood cowering with her face in her hands. Hor- 
rified as I was by the deed, I felt most vividly the temptation that had urged 
it. I realized too plainly that I might have done it myself, had my own pis- 
tol been ready leaded as hers had been. I tried to remove her hands from 
her face, a fear taking possession of me that her reason might leave her in 
this dreadful time. After a moment she allowed me to withdraw her hands 
and look into her face. For an instant she met my gaze. I should not have 
recognized her eyes as the same I had seen one minute ago. Soft, sweet, as 
the midnight sky of Summer, they looked into mine with inextinguishable 
rezret sighing in their depths. 

“Oh, Viviane?” I cried, thinking for one ecstatic moment that my love 
was returned. A deeper shadow fell like a vail over her face. She moved 
away. 

“ Attend to him,” she said in a voice of anguish, and turned and fled toward 
the house. 

All this had not occupied a moment since the shot was fired. I bent over 
the fallen man, with despair in my heart. Prostrate, senseless as he was, I 
almost hated him, for I felt that my future was impenetrably darkened, and I 
thought it was to him I owed it. He was hit in the side, whether mortally or 
not I did not know, but I was sure that he was badly wounded. Staunching 
the flow of blood as well as I could, I ran to the house and sent the child for 
the nearest neighbor to help me get Gilroy to the shelter of Mrs. Jerdan’s 
roof. 

Answering all inquiries by saying that he had been accidentally hit while 
we were firing, I finally quieted the volleys of questions that were levelled at 
me, and succeeded, with the help of the man who came, in. getting him on te 
one of Mrs. Jerdan’s spare beds. 
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Then I galloped in furious haste after a surgeon. At nightfall of that day 
it was decided that “Gilroy was very severely, but, it was to be hoped, not 
dangerously wounded.” The manner, more than the words of the surgeon, 
soothed my spirit. Not till then did I knowhow I had dreaded to hear a 
worse sentence. 

Miss Clare had kept her room. Mrs. Jerdan said she was so much disturbed 
by the accident that she would not come down. I begged Mrs. Jerdan to go 
up and inform her of the hopeful opinion of the surgeon; then I retired to my 
own room, almost ill from sheer excitement. My sympathies were so acutely 
interested in Miss Clare, that it might as well have been myself who had done 
the deed. It was in vain that I tried tosleep; I walked back and forth in my 
little room with the unmeaning fury of an imprisoned tiger. In the gloomy 
blackness of that Winter night, I seemed fighting with a future that brooded 
over my present like the wings of a vulture over the struggling deer. In the 
midnight there shone no glimmer of hope to quiet me; there seemed not even 
the peaceful light of passiveness for me; for, to my temperament, I thought it 
must be happiness or misery; I could take no refuge in glacial calm. 

Sleep at last came, but I only panted through terrific nightmares; I drank 
no draught of sweet repose. It had been daylight for an hour when I awoke. 
I hurried down stairs with a resolve to see Miss Clare—to let her know that, 
loved or unloved, I could be to her a friend in this her hour of trouble. 

“Has Miss Clare come down yet?” I asked, standing before the kitchen 
fire and waiting the answer with vague anxiety. 

“Come down! Bless you, Mr. Perrom, she’s been gone these three hours.” 
The words fell like doom upon me. 

“Gone!” I echoed with imbecile blankness, ‘“‘ Where?” 

“She did not say where, but she hired a man to carry her to the station 
some time before light. She took her tranks with her.” 

Mrs. Jerdan looked at me curiously. She thought I was getting entangled 
somehow. 

I asked, “ Did she leave no message?” 

“Message for whom?” she inguired a little maliciously. 

“ For me,” I answered boldly, but feelimg very much like uttering a ery of 
despair. 

“No.” 

I went to the barn; I threw myself on to my horse, and sped to the dépdt. 
My horse did not run, he flew. I entered the little dépét, breathless, but 
cold. 

“ What trains have stopped here this morning ? 

“Two; the up and down,” 

“The terminus of the down train is Boston, is it not?” I asked. I had an 
impression that Miss Clare had gone to Boston. 

eg 

“When did that go?” He consulted the clock 

“ Two hours and twenty minutes ago.” 

“ And the up train—where does that go?” 

“That goes through to Montreal, and has been gone from here just thirty- 
five minutes.” 

“Did a young lady take passage in the cars for Boston?” I knew there 
were but few passengers from this town at this season, and I felt confident the 
man would remember if he had seen her. He reflected a moment. 
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“No; there was no lady, old or young; only a man went in the Boston 
train.” 

“ You are sure—you would have seen her?” 

“Yes, sir; I see the passengers.” The man began to look inquisitive 
himself. 

“ And the up train?” I said. Now he looked wise. 

“Now you come to something,” he said. “A young lady took passage 
through to Montreal.” 

“Ah!” That exclamation came from me with such a mingling of emotions 
that the man stared. Clearly, if no lady had gone from here toward Boston, 
and one had gone North, it was natural to think that lady must be Miss Clare. 

“ Did you notice her face?” I inquired, though I felt already sure. 

“ Dark—dark hair and eyes.” 

What visions of happiness I had dreamed of that face about whom the man 
said carelessly, “‘ Dark—dark hair and eyes.” A feeling of inexpressible ten- 
derness throbbed in my heart at those few words. I turned and looked from 
the window; my softened eyes it seemed to me would betray me. 

“ When is the next train for the North due?” 

“ To-night, at six o'clock.” 

I walked out and mounted my horse. There was nothing for it but to 
wait—a torment which the inquisition would have exulted in. 

No unfavorable symptoms appeared in Mr. Gilroy’s case during that day. 
Telling Mrs. Jerdan that I should send her my address, that she might com- 
municate the state of her patient, a little after nightfall I started again for the 
station. 

Meantime, I had formed no definite plans. But one idea had entire posses- 
sion of me—to find Miss Clare. What I should do then, I did not know. I 
looked not beyond that. I could not endure the thought that Miss Clare was 
alone, and pursued by the remembrance of that scene with Gilroy. Only to 
find her ; to offer again the love which she only could inspire—then I left to 
an unknown future all that might follow. 

As I was whirled along in the cars, I tried to assure myself that I might 
not find her; that the city of Montreal would engulf and hide her from 
me as entirely as though she had never existed. But all such contingencies 
melted like snow in my burning heart. For love like mine, impossibilities 
were possible. 

The faint light of the late dawn was fast losing its grayness when the train 
reached the St. Lawrence. 

I did not believe she would conceal her name. I began my search by going 
to the hotels and examining the books. Patiently, unweariedly, I went from 
hotel to hotel. I looked carefully down the long list of names. I was unsuc- 
cessful. Meanwhile, I looked with half-acknowledged hope at the face of 
every woman I met. At nightfall, I at last felt my fatigue. Tired, exhausted 
—even more from disappointment than physical exertion—I went to sleep, 
my last connected thought being : 

“ T was a fool to expect to find her the first day.” 

Without dreams, without waking, I slept on till the dawn of my second 
day’s search. The days that followed seemed to be sapping at the citadel of 
my life, with their harassing vexations; their false, fluttering hopes; their 
continual, miserable defeats. There was this moment the eager, absorbing 
hope, almost a belief; then the instantaneous sinking. Could she be there 
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and I not find her—I, in whom the desire, the longing had now become well- 
nigh ungovernable? It is Victor Hugo who says that love, while it consumes, 
illuminates. At this period, I felt only the devouring; I was not conscious 
of the light. 

When I had been in Montreal a fortnight, I received a letter from Mrs. 
Jerdan, saying that Gilroy was getting on slowly, but safely. That comforted 
me greatly. 

Four weeks of this life. I determined on going to Boston and seeing Miss 
Clare’s uncle. It was in the afternoon that I resolved to go by the evening 
train. It happened to be the day consecrated to a patron saint of the city. 
Crowds of people were moving in the streets that led to the cathedral. Since 
my stay in Montreal, 1 had made one of every gathering. So, sauntering 
from my hotel, I joined the stream of human beings. The instant I was 
fairly with them, I became alert, my glances falling rapidly on each lady that 
was near, and prying with persistent search over the heads to those at a 
distance. 

Borne unresistingly by this living tide, I entered the cathedral and leaned 
against a pillar. Becoming insensibly affected by the organ and the chanting, 
I closed my eyes and gave myself for a moment into the arms of that ineffa- 
ble ecstasy which music only can invoke. Still with my eyes closed, still with 
my soul infused by the harmony, gradually upon my senses there stole a faint 
perfume, peculiar and rare—a fragrance which I knew only by its being in- 
separable from Miss Clare. Thrilled with unspeakable happiness, I remained 
an instant longer with shut eyes, transported by that music and that vision. 

The last melodious flute in the organ died away in sweetness. I looked 
around. In all that crowd, I saw only a woman who knelt two seats in 
front of where I stood. Her back was toward me. She was dressed in 
black. A long vail fell down and almost encircled her. In her form, in her 
position, there seemed that indescribable air, that high-bred grace which is 
innate, and never acquired. My temples throbbed; my whole frame quiv- 
ered with suppressed expectation. Miss Clare was in Montreal; this must be 
Miss Clare. This was the only woman I had ever seen who resembled her. 
As Iwatched her, she raised her handkerchief to her face. Again that exqui- 
site perfume. I could not see her face—not the slightest outline of it—but 
her figure was the same; there seemed the same supple elasticity. 

Patiently I waited, hardly conscious of the pushing, vibrating crowd around 
me. At last the mass was said, the procession formed and winding out from 
the gothic entrance. The unknown lady rose; she leaned with careless ele- 
gance over the railing, one hand by her side, holding a shining, purple-bound 
prayer-book. At sight of that book a shadow darkened me. Miss Clare 
might come to high mass, but would she have a prayer-book? She slowly 
turned her head; my fingers tightened over my walking stick. I saw the 
profile of a handsome face with beautiful eyes, but it was not the face of 
Viviane Clare. I turned and fled. I can use no other word for the headlong 
speed with which I left the church. I wandered with blind rapidity; I 
thought I was trying to find my hotel, but when I roused myself, I was in a 
different part of the city. My hurried walk became a slow plodding with 
downcast eyes. 

I only reached the hotel in time to start for the dépét. I stopped at the 
town where Mrs. Jerdan lived. Mr. Gilroy was still confined to his room ; 
he had been severely wounded. I did not venture upon an interview with 
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him, but posted to Boston. I was right in feeling sure that Gilroy would 
never mention how he became kurt. He imagined a revenge sweeter than 
that. 

In Boston, I found Mr. Clare, by the aid of the directory. He lived in a 
handsome house in a fashionable locality, and I instinctively hated him for it, 
as I mounted the broad steps. 

My powers of observation and penetration all rallied to my help when Mr. 
Clare at last came into the parlor to see me. “I must be mistaken in my 
idea of this man,” I said to myself as I looked at him when he returned my 
bow. 

A man somewhat past middle age, his dark hair whitened, his mild eyes 
lighted only by an expression of courteous inquiry. “This man has been 
duped by Gilroy,” I thought. 

He looked at my card, and said— 

“ Mr. Perrom, pray be seated.” 

I sat down again. I did not like his voice; it was not in accordance with 
his face. I was going to surprise him, for I thought I should then discover 
more. I should thus disarm him for a moment. 

“ You will, I hope, excuse me, but will you tell me what is the last news 
from your neice, Miss Clare?” 

He looked at me with the sudden, quick bristling of a cat. 

“ Viviane ?” he cried, in a tone so harsh, and at the same time so treacher- 
ous, that I could hardly refrain from a motion of repulsion. It was that 
man’s voice, not his face, that betrayed the tiger. 

“Yes, I believe her name is Viviane,” I answered, carelessly. 

“ Do you bring any news from her?” he inquired, with an anxiety that | 
saw was intense, notwithstanding his effort to conceal it. In those words and 
that manner he had revealed to me that which I came to discover, unless, 
indeed, he was a more consummate actor than I thought him. 

His search, too, had been fruitless ; he did not know, any more than I, where 
Viviane Clare had gone. 

“ On the contrary, I came to hear from her,” I said. 

He looked at me scrutinizingly, but he did not ask me any questions, as 
seemed natural. He resumed his polite air and said : 

“ Unfortunately, I can give you no information.” 

“In that case, I will not intrude longer,” I responded, rising. 

At the door he said, with a peculiar laugh : 

“We do not learn much, do we, Mr. Perrom ?” 

“ It appears so,” I replied, and went down the steps. I no longer wondered 
that Miss Clare had left her uncle’s house. 

One day, about six months after my return, I was standing by the window 
in a book-store, on Washington street. I turned the leaves of a book, but | 
was looking out on to the street. Suddenly I drew back, for Mr. Clare was 
passing, and on his arm leaned Gilroy—emaciated, haggard, but still graceful, 
striking as ever. He walked slowly and evidently with some difficulty. I 
shivered ; it seemed to me that I felt a cold wind like that which the legend 
tells announces the coming of the dreadful Luminous Shadow. I went back 
to my lodgings in an unnaturally depressed mood. Not once since Miss Clare 
had gone, had I felt more miserably desponding. I attributed it in part te 
the temperature. It was a day in the latter part of August—almost at sun- 
set. A white film was over the sky, the sun was a red ball that hung, like 
an évil eye in the horizon. 
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I did not take the horse-car—I preferred walking over the bridge, for I 
hoped to get a breath of salt sea air. I had lived for a few weeks in Charles- 
town, in a quiet street, whence I could see the mouth of Mystic River, and 
a glimpse of the bay. I reached the door of my lodgings, loitered there a 
moment, then sauntered on. I thought it would be more hot and stifled in 
my room than it was under the sky. 

I walked slowly to the end of the street, down to the water. There was 
not the faintest scent of saltness in the air—no more than if I had stood by 
the shores of an inland lake. It was a dead calm. The water lay almost 
black, tinged with a faint dark purple, the gift of the sun, which had just dis- 
appeared. I listened for the ripple cf the »ea among the stones. It was low 
tide—I heard nothing, the ripples were asleep, or perhaps dead. 

A few Irish children sat flat on the sand, with their feet in the water. They 
did not talk loudly ; the atmosphere was such as subdued even their garrulity. a. 
Far off, low down in the Northern sky, there were flashes of pale lightning, 
but there was no thunder. It was silence that reigned now—more awful, 
more oppressive than the crashes of tempest. 

It seemed to me that I breathed with difficulty; the pulses of my heart 
were weakened; this great, brooding stillness was suffocating. I stretched out 
my hands toward the silent sea. I implored it for one breath of its saltness. 
It gave me nothing save a sense of infinite weariness—almost of stagnation. 

Unable to endure this longer, I turned and walked back. I had reached the 
house next to the one where I lived, separated from it by a little garden. As 
I passed slowly along I inhaled the perfume of heliotrope. Quickly, with 
memory acute and painful, I glanced at the window I was passing. It was 
open, and on its ledge stood a pot of heliotrope. My heart no longer beat 
languidly—it bounded. At that moment I thought I recognized the plant. It 
was larger, it had grown, but it appeared familiar to me. 

Had I reasoned upon that belief, I should have laughed at myself, but I did 
not reason ; I felt inspired. 

I mounted the steps of that house and rang the bell, and with the fragrance 
still floating about me, I asked if “‘ Miss Clare was in?” 

I knew that I had but to apologize if she was not there. 

The servant did not hesitate. She replied : 

“Yes, sir. Come in.” She opened a door, and saying—" Miss Clare, a 
gentleman to see you,” she closed the door and left me alone with a lady who 
sat near where I stood. 

That lady was Viviane Clare. 

Her face was paler, her eyes were larger, her hands were thinner. I saw 
that while the servant announced me; I saw it with a pang of sorrow for her 
suffering. 

I watched the expressions chase each other over her face—of surprise that 
any one should come to see her—of frightened inquiry—of relief unutterable, 

The hand I took was cold, but not colder than mine. Though I watched 
her so closely, it did not seem to me that I was self-possessed in the least. It 
was all I could do to bring my rebelling frame into subjection. 

I looked into her eyes. How famished, starved I had been for the glances 
of those eyes! How had I lived when I could not see them? I wondered 
at that more than ever, now that I saw them again. 

I thought first of relieving any anxiety she might feel about Gilroy. I 
said : 
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MISS CLARE. 


“ Mr. Gilroy is nearly well.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” with a sigh of thankfulness. 

“ How long have you been here?” I asked. 

“ Ever since I came from R.,” mentioning the place where we had stopped. 

“You came directly to Boston?” I inquired incredulously. 

“Yes; directly.” A momentary silence. 

“ Will you sit down, Mr. Perrom?” We had been standing, our hands 
joined as we had met. 

“ But the man at the R. station said that no lady took passage that day for 
Boston,” I said. 

“T believe he did not see me. I was barely in time, and didn’t go into the 
dépot ; I paid my passage in the cars.” 

She looked at me inquiringly. 

? “ Because, Miss Clare, I went to Montreal and searched a month there for 
you. I had reason to believe that you had gone that way.” 

She flashed a glance at me, then lowered her eyes. 

I continued, speaking rapidly— 

“T never was so utterly unhappy as when I was forced to believe that [ 
could not find you in Montreal. It was absolute torture to me to think that 
you had gone; that you might still think Gilroy fatally injured; that you 
were alone with no friend to soften that dreadful solitude.” 

Miss Clare’s head drooped to her hand—her eyes were shaded. 

“You are very kind ”—with an intonation that expressed how grateful she 
was.” 

“Kind!” I cried. “But you are not kind, Miss Clare. You have made 
me suffer. You only can repay me for that misery.” 

Silence that seemed dreadful to me, for she sat turned from me, her face 
hidden. Did not, then, this girl care for me? 

I rose; I had reached that pitch of excitement when I appeared cold, be- 
cause if I did not I should fall into the other extreme. I spoke, and my voice 
congealed on the air as it left my lips. 

“ Miss Clare, once I offered you my life, which, since I have seen you, is 
only another name for love. You did not accept it; it may be that I ought 
to have believed that that meant only rejection, but for the sake of my future 
I have tried not to think so P 
‘ Miss Clare looked up and interrupted— 

“Mr. Perrom, you may call to-morrow night; now I beg that you will 
leave me.” 

Her face was calm, her eyes deep and steady—only her voice had an almost 
imperceptible tremor in it. 

In the afternoon of the next day, a letter was left at the door for me. 
When I asked who had brought it, the landlady said it was the servant who 
lived next door below. 

It was from Miss Clare. As I read I felt that the mystery of her past life 
was melting before me. It commenced: 











It is my desire that Mr. Perrom know something of the life of her to whom he has 
shown himself every way noble. I am a Cuban by birth. My mother was descended 
from an old Andalusian family whose pride is only exceeded by their love. To me my 
mother has always been the handsomest and best woman I have ever seen. No scorn, 
no jeers could ever prevent me from reverencing her as we reverence embodied truth and 
purity. 
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Of Archibald Clare, I only know that he was a villain and my father. That hand- 
some Lousianian came to Cuba, to the plantation of my grandfather, on a visit to my 
mother’s brother. It was only necessary for him to see my mother in order to love her. 
I do not mean to love; call it what you will. We never injure those we love. My 
mother loved with the strength, the purity, the passion of a life-time. She was married 
to Archibald Clare. 

During his stay in Cuba, my father made frequent visits to his home in Louisiana. 
There is no need of relating to you the details of that time. It was discovered that 
Clare had been married to a lady in New Orleans, two years before he ever saw my 
mother. After that discovery he came no more to our plantation in Cuba. 

To tell you what my mother suffered would be to reveal that which can never be told— 
the utter anguish of a human heart. 

She had loved a traitor; she was a De Gama, and she was dishonored. In those words 
are death and blackness. Yet she lived till I was seventeen. Then I was alone, for the 
family had died impoverished; all but my mother’s brother, who was in Spain. 

It appeared that my father had not forgotten me, for he sent for me to come to New 
Orleans, but I refused. After two years there came a family from the Northern States, 
Boston, to spend the Winter near where I lived. Before they returned they gave me a 
letter from my uncle in Boston. I liked the tone of the letter. I liked their description 
of Mr. Clare, and I returned with them. About a year after, I discovered that it had 
been a concerted plan to get me to my uncle’s. Mr. Gilroy is a nephew of Mr. Clare; 
he was a constant visitor at the house. I did not like Mr. Clare; I hated Mr Gilroy; 
nevertheless, in appearance, everybody was good to me. The nephew offered himself to 
me. I was vehemently urged to marry him, but I as vehemently refused. There swept 
over me furious gusts of rage, of fury and despair. At times there seemed to be a tem- 
pest within me. At such times those about me trembled. Such savage moods were the 
inheritance left me by my voleanic-natured father, my fiery but sweet-souled mother. It 
was a temperament nurtured by a residence among servants who were entirely subject to 
my childish control. 

At last I discovered why Mr. Clare was so urgent for me to marry his nephew. My 
uncle in Spain had died and left a large fortune to me, of which I had thus far been 
ignorant. Privately I seeured the services of a lawyer, but I only recovered about a 
third of my fortune. Then I fled from Mr. Clare’s. 

I dreaded Mr. Gilroy more than anything upon earth, but he found me, you will 
remember when. 

My destiny is in gloom; I have no right to the name I bear; I have no right to an 
ancestral pride in my mother’s family.” 


Here the letter ended abruptly. Hardly had my eyes devoured the last 
word before I was in the street, seeking admission at the next house. 

There was no one in the parlor when I entered. In a moment the door 
opened. It seemed that Miss Clare hesitated an instant, then she came in. | 
advanced ; I seized her hands; I cried eagerly— 

“ Now—at last—Viviane!” 

She raised her eyes—that glance was glorious; it was ineffable; it was 
woman’s love—the love of Viviane Clare. 

Maria L. Poot. 

















THE ART OF DINING. 


If. 


CHILLES, the handsomest of the Greeks, and one of the “ most elegant 
gentlemen” of the Homeric days, did not disdain to himself cook the 
viands he offered to Ulysses and his two companions. It is idle to expect a 
similar condescension from any of the gentlemen of the present day. Would 
it be impertinent, however, to suggest to our good housewives the importance 
of devoting a small share of their personal attention to the affairs of the 
cuisine 2? Not that I would commend the example of the somewhat too 
gracious Achilles to them for adoption. I am aware of the distance that sep- 
arates us from the days of Homeric simplicity. But is it not worthy of con- 
sideration whether something of the evil of “ servantgalism” is not due to the 
ignorance of household affairs among the mistresses themselves? I pity the 
man whose wife thinks it a drudgery and beneath her dignity to take charge 
of the preparation of the food which can contribute so much to his health 
and comfort, or be such a fruitful source of misery and ill-temper. Is it sur- 
prising that the gentlemen should patronize their clubs, when so many wives 
are indifferent to the claims of that organ in which a man’s system is said to 
centre—the stomach? And how can we show proper hospitality to relatives 
and friends if we are obliged to leave them to be poisoned by the ignorance or 
carelessness of servants? 

It is the pleasure, no less than the duty, of a good housekeeper to see that 
her family and friends are properly fed; that their food is well prepared as 
well as well served. She cannot depend wholly on good servants for this; 
if ignorant herself, the positions become reversed, and they are the real mis- 
tresses of the house. She should even see that the comfort of her guests is 
considered in such things as the temperature of the dining-room, which should 
be at 66° Fahrenheit. 

A dinner is like a dress; its effect is more in the making than in the mate- 
rial, which needs only to be good of its kind. The dress, though of silk or 
velvet, if made and trimmed without taste, is lost, or nearly so; and one made 
of the most simple fabric may show to the best advantage the beauty and 
gracefulness of the wearer. A bit of plain beef, well cooked and well seasoned, 
is far more palatable than the choicest quail or canvas-back duck improperly 
cooked. Any one who can turn a spit before a good fire can cook a roasting 
piece well, but it requires much skill to properly season the gravy or sauce. 
Everything depends upon a nice discrimination of taste and odors. A person 
may have a good hearing and sight, and yet be unfitted to prepare the simplest 
dish, for want of the senses of smelling and tasting. Some dishes require high 
and much seasoning, others just the contrary. The amount of seasoning 
varies, too, with the climate. Curry may be good and even necessary in Java, 
but I am of opinion that it is too strong to be used in this country. 
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The prejudice that some entertain against garlic deprives them of one of 
the best seasonings. Garlics when cooked lose the bad odor they have ina 
raw state, and give a fine flavor to the dishes they are cooked with. French 
cooks never use savory; they believe that it destroys instead of improving 
the taste of dishes. Bay leaf, the leaf of the sauce laurel tree, is used in Italy 
instead of straw or hay for packing bottles of oil, etc., and is imported into 
this country with the oil. It is very cheap and gives a pleasant flavor to 
sauces, soups, etc. The peculiar and fine flavor of sauces and gravies comes 
from the sugar of onion and carrot they contain. Onions, garlics and shallots, 
beside sugar, contain also some volatile oil, which evaporates in cooking. 

Soup is spoilt by the uneven boiling to which it is sometimes subjected. 
Good broth, and therefore good soup, requires an even fire; you spoil the 
soup by boiling it fast for some time and then setting the soup-kettle on the 
corner of the range where there is not enough heat. Broth that has been 
used to warm meat in, may be either used for the same purpose another time, 
or made into soup, after having been strained. The proportion for good broth 
is about five pints of water to three pounds of meat. One pound of meat for 
three persons is enough. Oysters should never be eaten before the soup, as I 
have before said. The rule of the dinner should be, “ soup first, and nothing 
until after soup.” A story told of the opening of one of our leading hotels, 
will enforce this maxim. The ignorant waiters had been subjected to a pre- 
liminary drill by the head waiter, who alone understood his profession. They 
were instructed how to march into the dining-room in military style, with the 
several courses in regular succession—the final injunction being, “ soup first, 
nothing until after soup.” The dinner was announced ; the file of servants 
passed down the table and laid a plate of soup before each guest. One gen- 
tleman objected ; he wished no soup. “Soup first, nothing ’till after soup,” re- 
peated the faithful waiter, sotéo voce. Again the plate went down. “I told 
you I didn’t wish any soup; take it away,” ordered the gentleman angrily. 
“Soup first, nothing ’till after soup”—and again the plate was put into its 
place, this time with the admonition—“ just be aisy and eat your soup, or you 
can’t have any dinner; sure the orders are “soup first, nothing ’till after 
soup.” And soI say: “soup first, nothing ’till after soup.” 

After the soup, which partakes of the qualities of both, our food divides it- 
self into two kinds—animal and vegetable. These again divide themselves into 
seven kinds, viz: milk, esculent grains, vegetables, meat, fish, fruit and eggs. 
Nature has provided for everything; so we see in the Spring tender plants 
springing up as if to admonish of our necessities. If we were wise enough to 
eat « good proportion of them we should avoid much disease and sickness. 

Vegetables, however, are not as nutritious as meat. The average per cent- 
age of vegetable matter contained in vegetables is about .12. It is .26 in 
the potato and only .04 in the turnip. Grains average about .85 of nutriment. 
Wheat has .95 and oats only .74. The average in fruits is about .21. It is 
.29 in plums and only .17 in apples. It is much more in oily fruits; almonds 
contain .65. But oily fruit is not good as a food, and the less we eat of it the 
better. Vegetables are refreshing on account of the acid they contain, espe- 
cially sorrel and tomatoes. A few dimes spent in sorrel, in the Spring, will 
save many dollars in the shape of medicines or doctors’ bills. Sorrel contains 
a great amount of oxalic acid. Some vegetables are softening, like the leek. 
A few are exciting and stimulating, like celery, watercress and radishes. Wa- 
tercress is the greatest of anti-scorbutics. 
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Although I am so strongly in favor of much vegetable food in the Spring and 
Summer, I am by no means an apostle of the vegetarian creed—graham bread 
and like eccentricities. I pity persons of that persuasion, but have no wish 
to imitate them in spite of the proverb : ; 


“ First learn to pity, then embrace.” 


The mind has its diseases as well as the body, and I think vegetarianism is 
one of them. It is by practical experience that we learn what food is proper 
for us, and not by chemical analysis. Every thing we eat, with the exception 
of salt, can be turned into charcoal ; yet who can live on charcoal ? 

An experiment has been made by the great chemist, Magendie: He fed 
geese with gum only, and they died on the sixteenth day ; he fed some upon 
starch only, and they died the twenty-fourth day; he fed others on boiled 
white of eggs, and they died the forty-sixth day; he fed others on the three 
kinds mixed together, and they fattened instead of dying. So we must vary 
our food as much as possible in order to supply the waste of every part of our 
system. 

In cooking vegetables, green vegetables, such as cabbage, spinach, etc., 
should be put into the water at its first boiling, with salt. Dry vegetables, 
like beans, peas, etc., should be put over the fire in cold, soft water, after hav- 
ing been soaked in lukewarm water—beans for twenty-four hours. Potatoes 
should be steamed but never boiled. Steam with the skin on. Bear in mind 
that a potato must never be peeled; the part immediately under the skin 
contains the most nutriment. Cut out the germs or eyes, if any; if young 
and tender the skin can be taken off with a scrubbing brush; if old, scrape 
the skin off and then roast them. In selecting potatoes, remember the smaller 
the eye the better the potato. By cutting a piece from the thickest end, you 
can tell whether they are sound. They must be either white or pink, accord- 
ing to the kind. Always select beans without spots. Mushrooms should be 
selected with great care. It is better and safer never to use them when they 
are old; this can be told by the blackness of the comb underneath, before 
picking ; when young it is of a pink color. 

Milk and eggs partake of the nature of animal as well as vegetable food. 
Fish is less nutritious than meat, containing only twenty per cent. of nutri- 
tious matter, but ought to be partook of at least twice a week. It contains 
more phosphorous matter than any other food, and is very good to supply the 
waste of our system, especially of the brain. The brain of an idiot contains 
about one per cent. of phosphoric matter, while that of persons of sound 
intellect contains from two to two and one-half per cent. The brain of a 
maniac contains three and one-half per cent. We need have no fear, how- 
ever, of losing our senses from eating too much fish. It supplies the waste, 
but does not augment the proportion of the phosphoric matter. 

Fish divide themselves into two kinds: fish with black flesh, like bass, 
mackerel, bluefish, perch, pike, salmon, trout, shad, etc., and fish with white 
flesh, such as cod, haddock, halibut, etc. Turbot is between the two, and may 
be prepared like either. Fish with black flesh are generally prepared in 
white sauces, and the white fish in black or white sauces. Fishes of the same 
family, or having the same kind of flesh, are cooked alike and require the 
same spices. 

Nearly all fish are baked, boiled, broiled, fried, simmered or stewed. With 
few exceptions any fish may be cooked in these six ways. A few kinds are 
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roasted. The best way to bake fish is to put it into a bake-pan with slices of 
carrot and onion, salt, etc. Put a little water in the pan, one-eighth of an 
inch, cover with a piece of paper, and bake. It takes but a few minutes to 
cook, though how long it is impossible to tell exactly, as it depends as much 
on the size, kind and quality of the fish as on the fire. As soon as the flesh 
comes off the bones easily it is done. This can be ascertained with a knife. 

In boiling fish it should be placed whole in a fish kettle, with three sprigs 
of parsley, two of thyme, a bay-leaf, three cloves, one garlic, four onions cut 
into slices, a wine-glass of claret wine, or a few drops of vinegar, salt and 
pepper ; cover it with water and boil gently. Serve on a napkin with green 
parsley around it. It may be also served with a caper, oil, piquante or to- 
mato sauce. In that case you omit napkin and parsley. In boiling fish they 
should be put over a sharp fire with a good draft, to prevent smoking. Be- 
gin by kneading butter with chopped parsley, salt and pepper, and spreading 
it all over the fish. A bay-leaf may be added with most fish. Serve with 
anchovy, caper, maitre d’hotel, or white sauce. Bass, dab-fish, salmon, tunny, 
and turbot may be improved by being placed before boiling in a crockery 
vessel, with parsley and onions chopped fine, salt, pepper, thyme, two bay- 
leaves and two or three tablespoonsful of sweet oil, half under and half on the 
fish. Leave it thus for two or three hours. For carp and trench, a few drops of 
vinegar should be used instead of oil. Only small fish are fried. They should 
be dipped in butter and immersed in hot fat. In simmering or stewing, a 
little vinegar or a glass of wine should be put in with the fish. 

More attention should be paid in this country to the cultivation and pres- 
ervation of fish. In many localities our finest fish are almost disappearing 
for want of a little care to restrain those who dam and destroy the best streams, 
regardless of the comfort of others. It is not long since a fish-pond was almost 
‘as essential to the grounds of an English nobleman or country gentleman as 
his vegetable garden or fruit orchard. And before the Protestant reformation, 
when the observance of church-fasts was more common, a fish-pond was found 
near every cathedral, city and monastery. The improved means of transpor- 
tation, which enables us to carry fish from the sea and large streams inland, 
has changed this; but unless some care is taken to protect our fisheries, we 
shall have to return to the old custom to supply our tables with choice fish. 

Having now considered the subject of soup, fish and vegetables, in my next 
article I will give some hints for the selection and cooking of the more sub- 


stantial portion of the dinner—the meats. 
PIERRE Buor. 
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N rambling among the valleys and the rugged hills of the east or Baden 
bank of the Rhine, I once found a fine old ruin, magnificently seated 
toward the upper end of one of these valleys, all mouldered away, except low 
lines of wall and moat, the two great flanking towers of the front, and the 
curtain and arched gateway between them. Above the empty gateway, a 
vast stone scutcheon had adorned the wall, with the bearings of a baronial 
family ; but they were too indistinct to be deciphered, except the motto, in 
whose deep-cut German text might still be read with tolerable ease, 


Fiat Faciendum. 


The singularly terse and significant phrase, notwithstanding its unclassical 
Latinity, struck me very forcibly. Hoe age is obscure ; having no intrinsic 
meaning whatever. A motto should tell its own story—without leaving us 
to ascertain elsewhere that if we know all abou it it will mean something. 
And the compact, rugged strength of the ancient Roman tongue has here well 
said in twd words what even the boasted terseness of our monosyllabic English 
must express in nine. Fiat faciendum—“ Let that be done which is to be 
done.” Truly, the motto indicates that a Yankee built the old castle, rather 
than a bullet-headed robber baron. 

Of course there is a legend, I said. And on my return to the snug little 
inn “ zum Traube ”—the very same, for what I know, that erst accommodated 
the terrible Heinz von Stein—I asked the landlord, and he told it me. Here 
it is, though in my own English, not in the landlord’s poor Badisch German ; 
and, moreover, somewhat filled out and corrected from manuscript records 
which I afterward discovered in the library of St. Gallen, and among the relics 
of the great Benedictine collection of Corvey: 

I do not know how it came to fall to the lot of such a nice old gentleman as 
the Baron von Verdammtseyn to be one of the most eminent in all the broad 
German Empire of the numerous practitioners in the black art. He may 
be said, indeed, to have been the leading wizard of the period ; and customers 
flocked from far and near to his ancient castle of Schloss-Verdammt for advice 
oraid. And they always got it; the rich for pay, the poor for nothing; for 
the Baron was at the same time shrewd and benevolent, like Robin Hood, 
W. Kidd, Esq., and other gentlemen of the same kidney. He had studied at 
all the universities, and had finished himself off with an optional course in 
magic at Salamanca. In fact, it was the Baron, according to the story, who 
was the original of Chamisso’s character of Peter Schlemihl, the man with no 
shadow. Everybody knows what the peculiar commencement exercises at 
Salamanca were, in the Faculty of Magic. The graduating class was assembled 
at a certain subterranean locality, and ran a race across a vast cavern, At 
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this apparently harmless and wholesome gymnastic exhibition, however, the 
Devil made it a point to be present; and the university statutes* permitted 
him, if he could, to bag the hindmost in the race, “to the only use and be- 
hoof,” as the lawyers say, “ of him the said Devil’”—whence the well-known 
proverb. Sometimes—perhaps once in a century or two—this infernal patron 
of the games happened to fail in his interesting little device, and had to go 
back to his cooking-stove with nothing but the shadow of some artful dodger 
of a student, too spry even for his diabolical promptitude. What happened 
to the shadows thus thieved no person ever discovered; but it was always 
observed that their lucky losers became unrivalled masters in their art. Such 
a one was the Baron. 

Now, the Baron, like most horrid old scoundrels (I use this as the conven- 
tional mode of describing people whose ways of thinking and acting are not 
understoo# by the majority ; not that the Baron was a scound 





lrel, but that 
everybody may know what sort of a person I mean), had had a very beautiful 
and exemplary wife, much younger than himself, who had of course—so peo- 
ple said at least—been very miserable with him. She died, at any rate, and 
left the old gentleman alone with his devils, his customers, and a fine boy; a 
stout little rascal with tow-colored hair, chubby cheeks, big, bright blue eyes, 
and lungs like two hurricanes in a bag. None of the Baron’s relations could 
be induced to undertake the charge of this young person, and the father there- 
fore had to put him out to nurse with a good woman near by, the wife of a 
farmer, whose heart the wizard had won by gratuitous professional services, 
He had, namely, put himself through a fearfully long conjuration, to find out 
why her butter so often failed to “ come,” which he ascertained to be by rea- 
son of the enmity of certain unfriendly goblins, who, however, couldn’t touch 
her cream if it was kept in the waters of a little consecrated spring near by. 
In this cool receptacle, accordingly, she kept it, and never had any more 
trouble with the butter, while the Baron, on his part, fired off an incantation 
at the goblins long enough and jaw-cracking enough to send all the ghosts in 
Germany to the Red Sea; although the German variety of that creature can 
stand up under much harder words than any other, owing to his acquaintance 
with the German tongue. 

But toreturn: It is the boy, the young Baron von Verdammtseyn, not the 
old one, whose story is at this time to be told. There are no cases in history , 
where a paternal rascal has by choice brought up his child to open rascality, 
Nor did the old sorcerer train up his brave little blue-eyed Fritz in spells and 
conjurations. He brought his son home as he began to grow up, and caused 
him to be diligently trained in all the exercises and accomplishments of a 
young noble of about A. D. 1250, under the able tutorage of an old esquire, one 
Esaias Stosskopf, an experienced man-at-arms, long banged and knocked about 
in the German wars. The old gentleman himself took charge of the literary 

‘ education of Fritz; and thus the young Baron grew up to be quite a model 
of manly strength and beauty, knightly skill and prowess, and also of belles 
lettres and classical learning, for he could sign his name, read Latin or his 
native Old High German without stopping to spell more than three-quarters 
of the words, and state his own views in writing, in either of said tongues, so 
handsomely that almost anybody who could read could find out what he 
meant. 





* See edition of 1465, folio, Salamanca, fo. 666; titled “De dyabelo vitimvm habitvro.” 
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There was but one fault in the young Baron’s character. Not that he did 
not drink himself very tipsy on Rheinwein, decide casual controversies or 
differences of opinion by the method of assault and battery, swear very hard 
and promiscuously, and always take whatever he wanted if he could find it 
and get it. But without these foibles—or rather fortes—he would not have 
been a bold young German Baron of about A. D. 1250, at all, but merely a 
poor creature, of no account. These things were the manners of the period, 
and no more to be found fault with than Abraham’s having two wives. 

The single fault was a sort of indolence or procrastination, rather incon- 
sistent with the vigor and boldness and hardy force which he showed when 
he once had undertaken anything. But the difficulty always was, to get the 
youth to begin. “ C'est le premier pas qui cotite.” He never wanted to get 
up in the morning and begin his day’s occupations. He was never ready to 
set out on any expedition. He never wanted to go and do his exercises at 
tilting or fencing when it was time. 

Fritz had also, very naturally, a great curiosity about his old father’s secret 
employments. 

Now, the old Baron transacted all his professional business in a sort of sky- 
parlor, in the topmost room of a very ancient tower, the oldest part of the 
castle, built before the memory of man, and said by family tradition to have 
been erected in the mythic times of the Nibelungen, by a German hero, long 
a faithful soldier of the great Dietrich of Bern, who came back from Italy with 
much treasure, and founded the family and the castle of Schloss- Verdammt. 
This tower was known as the Teufelsthurm—the Devil’s Tower—a proper 
enough name, considering the avocations of its present owner and occupant. 
These avocations were invariably followed in solitude; for even the most 
respected of the old Baron’s customers never entered his sanctum. They were 
always shown into a great hall, and seated at one end of it. Atthe further 
end was a deep, dark recess, and the old wizard always came silently out of 
the darkness there to meet his visitor, just as if he was a phantom that grew 
up there for that occasion only. At the end of the conference he disappeared 
by the same road, unless he waited upon some honored visitant to the door or 
to the drawbridge. But no man ever was allowed to follow him from the hall. 
And a story was whispered about that he was dead—had ,been for a long 
time—was only an evil spirit that came and went on demand within the deep 
shadows of the recess in the hall below the Teufelsthurm. 

But all this time the fact was merely that he went that way to the foot of 
the stairs. What he did in his secret room far above, no mortal knows. 
Strange noises—pops, murmurs, and squeaks—came sometimes faintly float- 
ing down to the awe-struck ears in the castle-courts below; and if uncommon 
hues and forms of smoke afforded any grounds for an opinion, strange smells 
went sometimes floating up. And there were those who reported that from 
the shelter of the neighboring forest-crowned heights, they had seen by night, 
through the lofty windows, more living forms than one, flit to and fro within ; 
and one old woman, renowned as a ghost-seer, said that on Walpurgis-night 
she had seen long trains of glimmering forms sweeping from over the distant 
hills on this side and on that, converging to the gray old turrets of the lofty 
Teufelsthurm, and silently passing into its windows, evidently to attend some 
high festival of Pandemonium. 

But about Fritz’s curiosity. Almost every person ean remember some little 
thing, perfectly insignificant in itself, which for some reason made a dispropor- 
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tionate, profound and indelible impression upon his mind, Thus it was with 
Fritz; for one day when he was working away at his boyish sword-exercise 
in the court with the rugged old Esaias, he happened to look up just as a 
rather uncommonly loud pop, and a corresponding volume of white, steamy 
smoke, tinged with crimson stains, blew out of the Teufelsthurm window; the 
pop falling down upon the boy’s ear-drum, and the smoke sailing peacefully 
up into heaven. With a sudden impulse, the boy cried out: “leh will der 
papa und seine Rauchmachen ja sehen!” (1 will the father and his smoke- 
manufacturing certainly see !}—and at a jump he was at the very door of the 
forbidden tower, when the old Esaias caught him as he fumbled with the great 
rusty lock, and car1-2d him off, making fifty or sixty great signs of the cross, 
and ejaculating a singular mingle-mangle of the Pater Noster and tearing sev- 
enteen-cornered Old High-German oaths. 

Fritz was sufficiently well-disposed and intelligent to regard the evidently 
sincere apprehensions and the manifold exhortations of the old soldier; and 
made no further efforts to penetrate into the Teufelsthurm. But the circum- 
stance made a profound impression upon him; and though ordinarily not very 
much given to the reflective exercises of the mind, he really fell into an occa 
sional reverie in meditating upon the existence of this mystery in his own 
father’s castle. He did not venture to question his father on the subject, for 
though most benignant and loving in his demeanor and conduct to his bold 
young heir, there was still something of awful reserve which hung about him 
like.a vail; almost invisible, felt rather than seen, and which taught the boy 
that such a subject was safest untouched. 

Fritz grew tall and strong, and reached man’s estate. He was hardy, fear- 
less, enduring, and not without a degree of hereditary shrewdness very uncom- 
mon in the deep-chested, strong-handed, but bu!let-headed and iron-witted 
race of the Reichs-adel—the aristocracy of the German empire. Still, under 
his able military dry-nurse, old Esaias Stosskopf, he entered with a keen relish 
upon the legitimate career of a baron, namely: adventurous hunting-parties, 
enormous drinking-bouts, the vigorous prosecution of his hereditary feuds, 
the pursuit of measures to increase his estates and his vassalage, and the har- 
vesting of all the cash, bankable funds, or merchandise, which he could gather 
from such traders as came that way. But, amid all this warfare and robbery, 
there was still a httle quiet wonder-corner in his mind, where he pursued his 
thoughtful, tacit querying about his old father’s seeret employments. He was 
now himself too old-to be really afraid to ask his sire about the matter, although 
the force of long habit still for a time withheld him from so doing. But once 
upon a time, when several days of inhospitable storm forbade all out-door 
occupations, and exhausted his very few rude in-door pastimes, the youth 
bethought him of the unsolved problem, and he determined that on the next 
opportunity he would ask his father of his solitary work. 

The time came that very evening, when the father and son were sitting alone 
by the great fire in the castie hall. They had talked or meditated, as each 
moment might suggest. All at once, Fritz, with a resolute effort, broke the 
ice. 

“ Father,” said he “you taught me all the good learning I have, and you 
could have taught me all I know of knightly exercises; for old Esaias says 
you used to be the best lance and the best swordsman and rider in all the 
Schwarzwald; and a wise captain, too. Now I want. you to teach me one 
other thing.” 
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“What is that, Fritz?” asked the old gentleman, quite innocently. 
“Why,” rejoined his son, not without an effort, “I hope I may well uphold 

the name and fame of our house. I shall be a sufficiently good soldier, but it 

plagues me to think that I shall not be so wise a clerk as you are. Teach me 
about all your business up in the old tower !” 

“Fritz, Fritz!” cried the old Baron von Verdammtseyn, sorrowfully and 
surprised, “why do you ask that? What made you think of that?” 

“T know you do wonderful things,” said Fritz, encouraged at the mildness 
of his fathers manner, “and are wise and give all men counsel. Everybody 
says that spirits help you, and that you can do and know and advise as no 
other man can. I want to be able todoso. I can use my hands and my 
sword and my lance as well as anybody. I want to use my brains as well. 
I want as much knowledge and power as you have.” 

“ Fritzchen,” said the old Baron solemnly, “ perhaps it would be better if I 
had not learned so much. Peril grows with knowledge. Study is an empire. 
Few are the great conquerors who do not end by being slaves to their own 
overgrown possessions. And a former servant is the hardest of all masters, 
But the free baron who hunts and sports in the green wood, or well and bravely 
maintains his honor and the honor of his sovereign lord in battle, and feasts 
high and jollily at home in his hall among his faithful vassals, lives happily, 
and grows old in pleasure and peace, and dies among his children, in the full- 
ness of his renown and in the hope of heaven. Can not that content you?” 

But Fritz made such answer as showed plainly that he was wholly pos- 
sessed with the desire of some such preéminence in power and wisdom as 
could only be derived from sources quite other than those open to common 
men. Ever since old Esaias Stosskopf prevented him from running up stairs 
into the Teufelsthurm, he said, the wish had been fixed in his mind; and 
either by fair means or foul his purpose he would attain. 

The poor old Baron, in great distress, exhausted himself in arguing against 
the wild design of his son ; but, finding him quite impracticable, he said at 
last, after a pause of deep thought: 

“ Well, Fritzchen, I have but one comfort: you are ten years too old to 
begin the course of study which I followed. Still, no doubt, much may be 
done ; and, if if must be so, you may possibly in part attain your desire, 
3ut let me send you on an errand first, and if, when you return, you are still 
of the same mind, I will do for you as much as I can.” 

Fritz smiled at the idea of changing his mind, and inquired about the errand. 
It was only to carry a letter to the Graf von der Donnerwetter, a cousin and 
ally of the Baron, at his residence, a long day’s ride distant. And the Baron 
added that, as there had been very little intercourse between the families for 
some time, Fritz might make a short stay at Donnerwetterburg, if he chose. 

And so next morning the young Baron got early to horse and rode away, 
telling his father that he should surely return on the morrow. But nothing 
was seen or heard of him for a full fortnight, at the end of which time he 
came back, looking a very little foolish. 

“ A long morrow, fair son!” exclaimed the old Baron, roguishly ; and with 
that he proceeded to inquire circumstantially into his long stay; and by some 
little questioning he discovered successively that Fritz had delayed his return 
because old Graf Moritz von der Donnerwetter wanted him to stay; that it 
was not very pleasant; that young Graf Theodor took him hunting; that 
there was nobody there in particular—stay, that Graf Theodor’s sister Bren- 
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hilda was there; that he had seen her; had talked with her; liked her. And 
there, with a little blush, the tall, strong, warlike young Baron hesitated and 
cast down his eyes like a little girl. 

“T hope you kissed her when you met,” said the old man. “She is your 
cousin only thrice removed. I would not have the hearty, loving, German 
greetings forgotten. You have never practised kissing much—but you have 
been instructed how to be polite to the ladies.” 

Fritz admitted that he had endeavored to do his duty in that regard. 

“ But you have no sister. I want you to love your beautiful cousin. Does 
she like you? Perhaps you quarrelled?” 

But the youth’s rather imperfect narrative did not indicate any disagree- 
ment. The truth was, that he had instantly, as was almost of course, fallen 
deeply in iove with his cousin, who was really a sweet German beauty, with 
rich, chestnut-brown hair; a skin fair as a lily; great loving, hazel eyes, and 
ripe red lips. It would not be strange, indeed, if the cunning old Baron 
had calculated on something of the kind. But he did not say so, by any 
means. Fritz, however, in spite of his first reticence, really had no secrets at 
all from his father; and it was not long before the kind-hearted old gentleman 
had heard a very sufficiently circumstantial account of the infinite charms of 
this cousin; of her winning ways and wondrous beauty, and her delightful 
kindness to him, Fritz, and her numerous little bewitching confidences in him. 
And the old Baron smiled, and listened gladly, although the youth’s narrative 
sorely interrupted a certain highly important series of experiments on the 
subjects in Raymundus Lullius, cap. xxi., “ Quomodo Draco Niger Leonem 
Rutilum Vincit ;” and kept a high and well-born customer impatiently airing 
his vocabulary and kicking his heels in the great hall. For the poor old man 
was in high hopes that his boy’s handsome head might be so well filled with 
thoughts of his cousin that he would have no more leisure to meditate on his 
dangerous scheme of studying the black art. 

Fritz, however, so soon as he recovered from the first flush and excitement 
of his new sensations, very quickly recurred to the old subject, and informed 
his father that his views on the question of literature had undergone no 
change. The old Baron had by this time, however, provided for this alterna- 
tive, as well as for its opposite. First, he told Fritz plainly that the pursuit 
of the superhuman powers he sought must incapacitate him from the pleas- 
ures and employments most fit for human beings, for the plain reason that 
they were never intended for men; just as unnatural food tends to destroy 
the natural appetite. 

Then, he told the young man that he should have a glimpse of the dark 
regions into which he was seeking to penetrate. And thereupon, having made 
the necessary preparations, he took Fritz into a remote room, and remained 
there with him during a whole night. What was done or seen, no man knew 
except the two barons. When they came forth in the morning, the grave and 
lofty lineaments of the ancient wizard retained precisely their usual serene 
and impressive character in hue and outline. But the high and bold features 
of the son were wan and sunken; his ruddy cheek was pale, and his eyes 
glittered with the startled gleam of dreadful fear. Days passed before his 
color and his spirits returned; and it was very long before he freed him- 
self entirely from the serious and even sad expression which remained upon 
his face after that night, as traces of distortion and horror long remain after 
even a brief season of awful bodily torment. But he never uttered a word 
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of what he had seen. Probably there was nothing that chemistry and optics 
would not explain well enough. 

After this, the venerable Baron told his son, in brief terms, and with an air 
of high command far more loftily authoritative than he had ever used before, 
three things, viz: 

First, That he would in no wise aid or abet him in attaining his mistaken 
and wrongful wish to learn the secrets and wield the power of a wizard. 

Second, That he solemnly imposed upon Fritz his paternal command to give 
up forever his design, and that his curse should rest upon the youth in case of 
disobedience; otherwise, his blessing. 

Third, That in one single particular he would gratify, so far as his own con- 
science would permit, the wish of his son; since he was loth to refuse him any- 
thing. And this he would do: he would give him a sealed packet, to contain 
powerful words, able to accomplish, uphold or retrieve all human affairs, un- 
less God had decreed their ill-success. But Fritz must pledge him his word 
of honor, as knight and as noble, never to open the packet at all, unless 
reduced to the utmost extremity of misfortune and sorrow and danger, so as 
te be utterly unable to see any means of avoiding complete ruin ; and in case 
he should open it, then to proceed strictly and carefully according to the direc- 
tions therein. 

And he quite refused to receive the young man’s answer until the next day. 
Thus Fritz had time to reflect ; and under the influence of the complex motives 
which the shrewd old Baron had wisely brought to bear, of awe, affection, filial 
reverence, and conscience, he very judiciously came into the bargain, received 
his packet—a very honest-looking little one, sealed up in parchment; pledged 
his honor, and ceased to vex himself or his father about the affair. 


At this point the present history must make quite a step forward, viz: of 
about two years. At the end of this period, matters stood thus: The aged 
wizard Baron died peacefully, and was gathered to his fathers, as other men 
are; yet not without reports of shrieks, devils, agonies, brimstone, and the 
like. The most incomprehensible circumstance connected with his death was 
this: that when the Teufelsthurm was examined, the upper room, which had 
been the old gentleman’s laboratory, was found quite empty, bare and clean. 
Great were the speculations as to whether this was a provision of the old 
man’s own, or the work of his familiar spirits, leaving their whilom tenement 
“empty, swept and garnished,” as erst in Scripture story. But no conclusion 
could be reached, and the question lapsed out of very weariness, like the 
quarrel of the Nominalists and Realists, and many other great controversies, 

The young Baron had already, before his father’s death, become affianced to 
his beautiful, lily-white cousin, Brenhilda von der Donnerwetter, and if the 
old Baron could have had his way they would have been married long ago. 

3ut Fritz, although he loved Brenhilda with all his heart, was somehow 
not quite ready. It would have saved him some suffering if he had been, 
for it seemed as if all the worst evils of life had waited for his father’s death 
to burst upon him in that crowded company which misfortunes love. Indeed, 
to a certain extent, there had been just such a waiting. For it speedily 
appeared that scarce any of the numerous and vast estates of the old Baron 
remained to his son. They had been sold for money to sundry speculating 
Israelites, and by them transferred to powerful barons at a profit, so that 
neither persecution nor warfare could recover them. 
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But worse. The faithless Graf von der Donnerwetter, as soon as he ascer- 
tained that his supposed rich young friend had only the old castle and the few 
acres close around it, instantly locked up the lovely Brenhilda in her bower, 
declared the betrothment at an end, and ordered Fritz off the premises with 
opprobrious names—a treacherous old scamp ! 

But Graf Moritz troubled himself very little about treachery. He prose- 
cuted his claim in the Imperial chancery as vigorously as was possible under 
the judiciously deliberate forms of that majestic tribunal—which are by 
computation about fifty times more dilatory than those of the English court 
of the same title. But what was far more to the point, he took efficient 
proceedings meanwhile under that ancient code, the Lex Baculina, or Club 
Law. He mustered his men-at-arms, set about levying execution first, instead 
of last, and litigated his own cause so stoutly, that despite the vigorous oppo- 
sition of Baron Fritz, he drove him and his few remaining men-at-arms inside 
of the gray old walls of Schloss-Verdammt, and crowned the enterprise by 
taking him prisoner one fine morning, while heading his men in a furious sally 
beyond the barriers, though not until he had caused a great slaughter among 
the besiegers, killing some score or more of their foremost with his own baro- 
nial battle-axe. Then, easily winning the castle, he demanded of the unfor- 
tunate Fritz a full and free renunciation and transfer of all his rights to the 
fief and lordship; and this being peremptorily refused, he ordered the young 
Baron to be instantly flung into the deepest dungeon of the castle, informing 
him that he should be beheaded next day at noon, unless he would execute 
the required instrument. 

I need not describe the inconveniences of feudal dungeons; the darkness, 
cold, slime, hop-toads, moisture, smells, non-ventilation, stone beds, mouldy 
bread, bad water, and so on. Sitting on the stone bench in the corner, Fritz 
remained for a time quite unable either to perceive his state or to reflect on it, 
in that numb unconsciousness which follows stormy excitement, or stunning 
blows of fortune. But his was a vividly powerful organization, in the splen- 
did prime of youthful vigor, and toned up and strengthened by fearless, hardy 
habits, so that he was neither tormented by fear of death nor much annoyed 
by the discomforts of his sad abode. 

As soon, therefore, as the confused excitement of the day’s adventures had 
passed away, the young Baron’s quick intellect began to do its office; and he 
bethought himself of his father’s packet, which he had very prudently kept 
about him during the exposures and perils of his short campaign. A meagre 
meal of bread and water, and a cresset to light the sorry banquet, were brought 
him at nightfall; and having readily obtained from the rough old soldier who 
acted as jailor the further use of the dim little torch, he waited until reason- 
ably secure from interruption, and calmly proceeded to break the mystic seal ; 
“For,” he said to himself as he did so, with the quaint dialectic formality of 
his age, “either I am in an utterly hopeless case, or I am not. If I am, it is 
time to break the seal. If I am not, I will break the seal; for if any worse 
case be possible I will know it now.” And with faculties and resolution 
strung up to the utmost, and with a strange sense of mingled desperation and 
apprehension tingling with his fast-rushing blood to the very tips of his fin- 
gers, he broke open the mysterious parcel, prepared for phantoms, skulls, 
devils, blue fire, or any other awful thing. 

Sundry envelopes, quite waterproof; a parchment document, in the well- 
known manuscript of his father—nothing else whatever. A sense of disap- 
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pointment came over him; but perhaps the enchantments are to arise upon 
reciting the spell. And thereupon he betook himself to the study of the 
parchment. Once he read it—sprang up—controlled himself—-sat down—read 
it once more. Then he sat in silence fora short season; rose up; bestowed 
the writing carefully within his garments; removed his armor, remaining in 
the customary close under-dress; crossed the damp stone floor to the further 
side. Here he stood for a moment, on the verge of one of those fearful wells so 
often found in old castles, and in whose safe, silent depths so maay evidences 
of secret crime have been hidden. Pale, but with iron resolution speaking 
from brow and lips, the young man spoke. “ Fiat Faciendum! If I had 
gone by this rule always, I should be Brenhilda’s husband now. Truly, 
the blame is my own. I will cure my fault now, at any rate. Fiat Facien- 
dum. It must be done. Therefore let it be done.” And he recited the Pater 
Noster; signed himself with the sign of the cross; and standing with his face 
toward the wall beyond the well, he deliberately plunged down, feet foremost. 
There was one loud splash—no more; and the dungeon, its floor littered with 
plate armor and blank scraps of parchments, remained silent and empty, lit 
by the dull, red, smoky flame of the torch. 


It is a bright autumnal morning in the year of God 1273, and a besieging 
army of Swiss and Germans lies before the walls of the Swiss-German-French 
city of Basle. In a large tent, pitched in a commanding situation, a man of 
near fifty years of age is sitting unhelmeted, but in armor, and giving orders 
to knights and squires, who hasten away with speed to the business of the 
day. This commander is strongly made, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 
above middle size, with thick, dark-brown hair; a high and wide forehead; 
large, strong, steady, deep-blue eyes; a prominent, straight nose, and a well- 
sized mouth, hidden in the heavy moustache and beard. His face is a brave 
and powerful German face, and his expression is of calm and deliberate yet 
ready and fearless and resolute strength. 

A knight rides rapidly up from the northward, with one or two men-at- 
arms and a prisoner, and demands audience in haste. He reports, with an air 
of incredulity, that his prisoner is a young man who came in from the north- 
ward, professing to bring news of instant importance which he will communi- 
cate only to the commander himself. “Bring him in, then,” answered the 
chief; “he will scarce venture to sport with me.” He is brought in; a tall, 
strong youth, with a bright eye and bold, open features. The chieftain asks 
promptly, “Thy news?” The young man looks about him for an instant. 
“ Let me speak it to your highness’s ears only.” 

“‘Come, then,” said the chieftain, and beckoning the youth to follow, he led 
the way into a small inner tent, containing a stool or two, and a sack of straw 
by way of bed. And turning short round, he continued, with the same calm, 
but brief and peremptory tone, “ What is the news?” 

“ Your Imperial Majesty ’— 

“You err, young man,” interrupted the soldier, “I am no Emperor.” Yet 
there was a perceptible sparkle in his stern blue eyes, and his cheek flushed. 

“Your Imperial Majesty,” resumed the youth, with a reverence, “was 
elected King of the Romans and Emperor of Germany, over Alfonso of Castile 
and Ottocar of Bohemia, two days ago at Spires.” 

“Tf this be true,” answered the other, “well for me and for thee. But if 
not ”—and he cast a severe look at the young man, who only smiled. 
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“ Whom, then, do you think me?” 

“Rudolph von Hapsburg, Landgrave of Alsace and Prefect of Zurich,” 
answered the young man, readily. 

“ Right,” replied the soldier; “right. But two days ago, you say. And 
Spires is fifty leagues away, and at the further end of the Black Forest. And 
why do I receive the news otherwise than by the Imperial messengers? And 
how couldst thou have outstript them? And there is peace on the other side 
of the Rhine. Why came they not by that road?” 

“The messengers were beset and slain in the Black Forest, while making 
all speed hither,” answered the youth. “I gave water to the last of them 
that lived after the murderers had departed. I was alone and unarmed, and 
could not follow them. The dying man besought me to bear his errand to 
you, saying it would stead me well. I had no other business, and I came 
readily, until your outlying parties took me and brought me to you. If they 
had come by the west bank of the river, I think they would have been taken 
into Basle, and the Bishop would have hanged them before he would have let 
them bring you that news.” 

“Right again, young man,” said Rudolph. “He would so. But let me 
call my Chancellor.” 

He stepped to the door to do so; but at the moment there arose without a 
confused noise of shouting and running together, yet not as of a battle. Ru- 
dolph did not return, and the young man sat down and sat still, resting his 
face in his hands. 

“Fiat Faciendum!” he said to himself—for it was Fritz, of course. “I 
bring the first news. It is well I sped. I begin to prosper already. Itisa 
good saying.” 

Now the uproar grew and grew, and gathered toward the tent, and the air 
was filled with shouts of “ Live Rudolph the Emperor!” in three or four 
German and Swiss dialects at once. In fact—for we may step outside and 
leave Fritz alone a little—the news, coming by the other bank of the Rhine, 
had just reached Basle also, and a great deputation of citizens had come forth 
to announce to the new Emperor their unconditional submission to him, in 
spite of their truculent, fighting old Bishop. So enraged was this man of God 
at the prosperity of Rudolph, whom he hated with the hatred of a priest, that 
it is said he exclaimed, “Sit steady, great God, or Rudolph will take Thy 
place, too!” 

There was an end of the siege, of course, and no further doubt of Fritz’s 
news. And the new Emperor, much pleased with the bearing of his young 
messenger, rewarded him well for his good news, and, upon due inquiry and 
authentication of his name and family, furnished him at once with all the 
appointments of a noble, and placed him in attendance upon his own person. 

With his natural good sense, Fritz forbore for the time to seek any redress 
for his personal wrongs, thinking to wait until after the new Emperor's coro- 
nation. Rudolph, meanwhile, varied the diplomatic and civic duties which 
at once began to crowd upon him, by little forays upon one or another of the 
worst of the robber barons of the Rhine country. Some of them he hung, 
and confiscated their lands; and some, upon submission, he pardoned, or fined 
and pardoned ; and thus doing, he moved northward with his army along the 
valley of the Rhine, through the Black Forest, toward Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
he was to be crowned. 

In these little military operations, Fritz, who loved fighting, reduced his 
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new motto to practice in the very best style. He was up and dving from 
morning till night ; charged first in every combat, and ceased last in every 
pursuit ; and killed and took so many of the scoundrelly land pirates of that 
ill-reputed region, that he at once became quite famous among the troops. 
This fame of his was much enhanced by his war-cry, for which ‘he used no 
other than the Latin words of his motto itself. “Fiat Faciendum!” rang out 
in his strong bass tones over every fight, until the ignorant men-at-arms, both 
friend and foe, seeing his tremendous vigor and success, actually imagined the 
words an incantation, and the brave and strenuous young knight a wizard. 
Something of these tales came to the ears of Rudolph, who always kept him- 
self well acquainted with what was going on, and, his curiosity being excited, 
he requested Fritz one night to tell him all about it. So the young man told 
him the whole story, about Brenhilda and the dungeon, and all. 

Rudolph swore an immense imperial German oath as the tale ended, that 
such infamous outrages should have been practised upon the best knight of 
his following. 

“ You shall have your lands and his too, and more beside; and your lady 
likewise ; and the Graf also!” swore the enraged Emperor, “if it take myself 
and all the strength of the Holy Roman Empire to see you righted.” 

“ Fiat Faciendum,” observed Fritz. “If your Imperial Majesty sees fit, 
let me take a thousand men and go in five minutes. Schloss-Verdammt is 
only ten miles hence.” 

“Do so,” said Rudolph. “ But take with you a herald and a formal sum- 
mons to surrender the place into your hands forme. And if the Graf be not 
there, or whether he be or not, take also his own hole of Donnerwetterburg, 
and hold him my prisoner.” 

It was done. Both castles were at once yielded, for so high was the reputa- 
tion of Rudolph von Hapsburg for vigor and severity, that old Graf Moritz, 
always cunning rather than desperate, abandoned all thoughts of resistance. 

Of course Fritz married Brenhilda out of hand. I need not trace his sub- 
sequent career as soldier and counsellor. His motto always served him well, 
and his life was one of prosperity and happiness. Old Graf Moritz was par- 
doned at the intercession of his son-in-law; and after the great battle of 
Marchfeld, August 26,1278, where Rudolph’s most dangerous rival, Ottocar 
of Bohemia, was killed, and his army totally defeated by the Emperor, Fritz 
took occasion to obtain a little leisure, and rebuilding Schloss-Verdammt on a 
magnificent scale, cut deep in the stone over the main gateway, the excellent 
motto which was the foundation of all his good fortune. 


“ But how did he get out of the dungeon?” 

Let us read the old Baron’s parchment. There is a brief extract from it in 
the Nuremberg Chronicle, but by great goed fortune Asher of Berlin, the 
German antiquarian bookseller, a few years since actually discovered the 
original on the inside of an old drumhead. Thus it ran: 


fiat faciendum. 


My Son: Here is no sorcery, but plain good advice, which I wish I had 
followed; learn from my misfortune. I have wasted most of our substance in 
trying to discover the great secret of making gold. And while I hoped to 
make you very rich, I have made you poor. But with the help of my faithful 
old esquire Esaias, I have destroyed all the signs of my useless work. 
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You can make up for my ill fortune. Cure your one fault. You procrasti- 
nate. Put off nothing. Fiat Faciendum. Do instantly what needs. 

I write believing that if you read this it will be in the dungeon of the 
Teufelsthurm. For I know that Graf Moritz von Donnerwetter desires what 
lands are left us. If you marry Brenhilda before I die, well; if not, I foresee 
that his wicked energy may work you harm. I have not told you of her 
father’s treachery, lest you should become his son-in-law, and think ill of 
him; but if my judgment fails me not, you know it already ere you read this, 
or are safe, as his son. 

The words of power which you shal] find herein are no spell. _They are 
written at the head of this parchment. Consider them well; and you will 
find that Graf Moritz has overcome you by practising the meaning. Go forth, 
therefore. Fiat Faciendum. Do what needs. Recover your estates. Marry 
Brenhilda, or—somebody else. And remember me. 

Your escape is easy. The Graf has put you in the Teufelsthurm dungeon, 
because it is famous as a prison-house from which none ever broke out. That 
may well be, for it is deep and strong; and its secret was never known but to 
the head of my family. Itis this: Below the water in the well, at the end 
of the dungeon, a passage leads out beneath the brook west of the castle, and 
opens in the midst of the thickets behind the old chapel there. Fiat Facien- 
dum, therefore. If I am right, it is your only chance. I know Graf Moritz, 
and he will surely slay you. Leap down the well without armor, with your 
face to the wall beyond it, and as you reach the bottom, draw yourself through 
the opening there, and rise through the water in the other passage. This you 
may well do while you can hold your breath. But after you have escaped to 
the forest beyond the brook, I can direct you no whither, for I have no firm 
friend leit alive; I must entrust your fate to your own stout arm, bold heart, 
and quick brain. But act ever on the motto, and prosper—/Fiat Faciendum ! 

Your father, ARENDT VON VERDAMMTSEYN. 


Reader! I make you a present of the motto, to help you prosper. I wish 
you well—Fiat Facienpum. 
F. B. Perxrys. 

















THE RED RIVER DAM. 


ARLY in the month of March, 1864, a military expedition, comprising both 

branches of the service, set out on what was known as the Red River Cam- 
paign. The Army which took part in the movement was commanded by 
Major-General N. P. Banks; the Navy by Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter. The 
disastrous battle of Sabine Cross Roads, fought April 8th, compelled the 
abandonment of the object of the expedition, which was the capture of 
Shreveport, and the Army and Navy fell back to Grand Ecore. Nothing now 
remained to be done but to take measures for relieving the squadron from the 
critical position in which it was placed by reason of the low water in the Red 
River. There was strong ground for apprehending that all the vessels under 
Admiral Porter’s command, comprising some of the most effective iron-clads 
of the Mississippi fleet, would have to be destroyed to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The capture or destruction of the squadron, 
with some two millions of dollars, would involve the blockade of the Red 
River, and great inconvenience to the Army, if not its destruction, and would 
also for a time give the Rebels control of the Mississippi. 

After the gunboats succeeded in passing over the bar near Grand Ecore, the 
Army moved from there to Alexandria, having on the way several severe skir- 
mishes with the enemy, and a battle at Monett’s Bluffs, on Cane River. On 
the arrival of the fleet at the falls near Alexandria, which are about a mile in 
length, filled with rugged rocks, it was discovered that the water had fallen so 
low that it would be impossible for the vessels to pass them. This difficulty 
had been anticipated by many officers of the Army, who were acquainted with 
the treacherous character of Red River navigation, before our return to Grand 
Ecore, and the idea had been suggested of rescuing the squadron by means of 
adam. Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Bailey, of Wisconsin, who had had much 
experience on the rivers of the Northwest, and was familiar with the difficul- 
ties of swell-water navigation, consulted with Major-General Wm. B. Frank- 
lin, commanding the Nineteenth Army corps, on whose staff he was at the 
time, and submitted to him the plan of a tree-dam. No action was, however, 
taken until the arrival of the forces at Alexandria, when the matter was 
placed before General Banks, and the proposed plan explained in detail by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey. The General entered fully into the project, with 
perfect confidence in its practicability, and Major-General David Hunter, who 
was then at Alexandria, on a mission from the Lieutenant-General of the 
Army, suggested that, although he had little confidence in its feasibility, he 
nevertheless thought the experiment had better be tried, inasmuch as General 
Franklin, an engineer, recommended it. The Admiral had no faith in its suc- 
cess. As he expressed it in his own way: “If damming would get the fleet 
over, it would have been afloat long before.” 

On the morning of April 30th, the work was begun by Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Bailey, who was aided by several staff officers, and details of nearly three 
thousand men, consisting chiefly of regiments from the Western States. There 
were also employed in the construction of this great work some two hundred 
army wagons and about a thousand horses, mules and oxen. Several hundred 
hardy lumbermen, belonging to a regiment from Maine, were employed on the 
right, or north, bank in felling trees, while an equal number were engaged in 
hauling them to the river bank. Flat-boats were constructed, on which stone 
was brought from above, after being quarried, and the work was begun at the 
foot of the falls by running out a tree-dam made from the heavy timber and 
stone, crosstied with the trunks of other large trees, and strengthened in 
every way which Yankee ingenuity could devise. This dam extended out 
into the river a distance of above three hundred feet. Four large navy coal 
barges were then filled with stone and brick, and sunk at the end of the dam. 
From the left, or south, bank—there being no timber there—a series of heavy 
cribs were constructed from material obtained by demolishing some old 
mills and barns, while the brick, iron and stone required to sink them and 
hold them in their .place, were procured by tearing down two large sugar 
houses, and by taking up a quantity of railroad iron, buried in the vicinity of 
Alexandria. In this work several colored regiments were employed, while 
the white troops carried forward the work on the other side of the river, both 
details working day and night. 

The width of the Red River at the lower end of the falls, the point where 
the dam was constructed, is seven hundred and fifty-eight feet, and the 
depth of the water from four to six feet, the current running about ten miles 
an hour. Night ahd day the work was carried on without cessation, the men 
working willingly and cheerfully, although many were compelled to stand up 
to their waists in water during the damp and chilly nights, and under a burn- 
ing sun by day, and notwithstanding very many had no faith in the success 
of the great undertaking. The scene presented in the vicinity of the dam was 
novel and interesting. Oak, elm and pine trees, whose gigantic growth dated 
from the days of the daring De Soto, were falling to the ground under the 
blows of the stalwart pioneers of Maine, bearing with them in their fall trees 
of lesser growth ; mules and oxen were dragging the trees, denuded of their 
branches, to the river’s bank; wagons heavily loaded were moving in every 
direction ; flat-boats carrying stone were floating with the current, while 
others were being drawn up the stream in the manner of canal boats, 
Meanwhile hundreds of men were at work at each end of the dam, moving 
heavy logs to the outer end of the tree-dam, throwing in brushwood and 
branches of trees to make it tight; wheeling brick out to the cribs, carrying 
bars of railway iron to the barges, and in various other ways contributing to 
the completion of the work, while on each bank of the river were to be seen 
thousands of spectators, consisting of officers of both services, groups of 
sailors, soldiers, camp-followers and citizens of Alexandria, all eagerly watch- 
ing our progress and discussing the chances of success. 

At night the scene was even more striking and picturesque: The fires 
burning on both banks of the river, and at different points on the dam ; the 
thousand swarthy figures at work on land and water passing to and fro; the 
camp-fires of the army which surrounded us on every side; the loud com- 
mands of the officers superintending the work; the noisy shouts of the 
teamsters; the sound of the falling trees, and the roaring of the rushing 
waters, formed in its tout ensemble one of the most impressive scenes we ever 
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witnessed. Mingled with these sounds we often heard as we passed on our 
rounds among the men, the sweet strains of “ Annie Laurie,” or the martial 
notes of the “ Battle Cry of Freedom,” while at the other end of the dam, 
among the dusky members of the Corps d’ Afrique, the popular refrain of 
“ John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the ground,” and some of those 
peculiar and plaintive plantation melodies of the South, would greet us as 
we pursued our way. It was while on duty one night, when such a scene as 
we have attempted to describe presented itself to the looker-on, that a silvery- 
headed contraband, who had just come, into our lines, approached us, and 
throwing up both his hands in perfect amazement, exclaimed: “ Well, ’fore 
God, what won't de Yankees do next !” 

Passing on our rounds one morning about three o’clock, a colored soldier 
caused considerable delay by carelessly allowing his wheelbarrow load of brick, 
which were being used in the cribs, to run off the long track or gangway, 
thereby detaining for a few moments a line of thirty or forty African citizens, 
following behind. “ Hit dat fifty-dollar niggain de head wida brick!” “Git 
dat wheelbarrer out ob de way!” “What doin’ dar nigga?” “Kick dat 
blind child into de ribber!” “Smash dat black man ober de shin!” “Now 
den, you be quick dar, mighty quick!” ‘ What de debbel de matter wid dat 
nigga!” “ Mis’ble nigga don’t you knows you’se a working for your sculp? 
De Rebels git you, you is done gone, sure!” Such were a few of the utter- 
ances of which his sable fellow-laborers delivered themselves, while the Cap- 
tain of the squad assailed the culprit with certain pithy expressions not 
proper to be recorded, Feeling considerable sympathy for the subject of this 
deluge of abuse, we kindly inquired if he was tired. ‘“ Oh! Lordy, yass, 
massa Cunnel, I’se werry tired toten brick. It’s a heap harder dan picken 
cotton.” 

During the construction of the dam, daily and almost constant skirmishing 
was carried on with the enemy, who were around us in strong force, and not 
only anticipated the capture of Admiral Porter’s entire fleet, but made it 
their boast that the Army would be forced to surrender to General Kirby 
Smith. The dam they looked upon as a huge joke, and the salutation with 
which Union prisoners, whom the chances of war threw into their hands, 
were met, was: “ Well, Yank, how’s the dam?” Even the Rebel prisoners 
whom we captured during its construction could not avoid chaffing their cap- 
tors by the question: “ How’s your big dam progressing?” The ridicule was 
not, however, confined to the camp of the enemy or to the Rebel citizens of 
Alexandria. We think we can safely assert that, until the work had pro- 
gressed for a week, not ten per cent. of the officers and seamen of the Navy 
had the slightest faith in our saving their fleet. Indeed, we cannot now re- 
member any officer, with the single exception of Volunteer Lieutenant 
Langthorne, of the Mound City, who, from the inauguration of the work, 
believed it would be the means of saving the squadron. The percentage of 
unbelievers in the Army was much less. Perhaps one-half had faith in its 
ultimate success. With many, the building of the dam was an endless subject 
of mirth, and numberless were the witticisms to which it gave birth. But the 
projector paid no attention to their jeers or jokes, nor did he ever for a mo- 
ment lose heart or hope, but worked on manfully. 

On the morning of the 8th of May, the water had risen sufficiently on the 
upper falls to allow three of the iron-clads to cross and proceed down to within 
a short distance of the dam. In another day, it would undoubtedly have been 
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sufficiently high to enable all the other vessels of the fleet to pass the upper 
falls. Unfortunately, at five o’clock on the morning of the 9th, the pressure 
of the water became so great that it swept away two of the large coal barges 
that were sunk at the end of the dam, near the centre of the river. When 
the accident was observed, the Admiral rode to the point where the upper 
vessels were anchored, and ordered the Lexington to pass the upper falls, if 
possible, and immediately attempt to go through the opening in the dam, 
along which the water was rushing as fiercely as over the rapids at Niagara. 
The Lexington succeeded in getting over the falls, and then steered directly 
for the opening in the dam, through which the water was dashing so furiously 
that it seemed as if certain destruction would be her fate. Ten thousand 
spectators breathlessly awaited the result. She entered the gap with a full 
head of steam; passed down the roaring, rushing torrent; made several 
spasmodic rolls; hung for a moment, with a harsh, grating sound, on the 
rocks below ; was then swept into deep water, and rounded to by the bank of 
the river. Such a cheer arose from that vast multitude of sailors and soldiers, 
when the noble vessel was seen in safety below the falls, as we had never 
heard before, and certainly have not -heard since. Then all eyes were turned 
above the dam again, when another iron-clad was to be seen approaching. 
She did not fare as well as the Lexington, being considerably injured in the 
passage; but the other two passed through without any accident. It was 
perhaps a fortunate circumstance that a portion of the dam was carried away 
in the manner that it was, as the two barges that were forced out by the ter- 
rific pressure of the water swung round against some dangerous rocks, making 
@ cushion for the vessels, and doubtless preventing, as afterward appeared, the 
certain destruction of a portion of the fleet. 

The Army, not in the least disheartened, immediately commenced the recon- 
struction of the dam, but not to close the breach, that being left substantially 
as it was. The question originally was, whether we should make one dam at 
the foot of the falls, with an opening for the ships to pass through, with wing 
dams above, thus dividing the pressure, or trust all to one principal structure, 
The dam had been carried away because the whole body of water had been 
stopped at one point, leaving no passage for the escape of any portion of it; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey therefore determined to leave the gap of about 
seventy feet, caused by the carrying away of the two barges, and construct a 
series of wing dams on the upper falls in accordance with his original plan, 
thus turning all the water into one narrow channel. Several of these were 
built on each side of the river, thereby increasing the depth one foot two 
inches, and enabling all the fleet to pass the upper falls. This was accom- 
plished in three days and nights, the wing dams being constructed in the same 
manner as the tree-dam on the north side of the lower falls, and on the fourth 
day the work was completed on the main dam, by which the depth of water 
was increased five feet four and a half inches—a depth sufficient to enable the 
largest iron-clads to cross. On the afternoon of the 12th, three of the gun- 
boats, their hatches battened down and every precaution taken to guard 
against accident, safely passed the dam. Early the following morning the 
remaining five passed in succession, amid the cheers of the assembled thou- 
sands. By three o’clock that day the vessels were all coaled; the guns and 
ammunition, which had been removed to lighten the vessels, replaced; the 
pontoon bridge at Alexandria, laid down to facilitate operations on the dam, 
taken up; and the whole fleet, with their convoy of Army transports, were 
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steaming down the river, while the troops moved forward on the river road 
to cover and protect them from the attacks of the enemy. A few hours later, 
after the rear-guard had left Alexandria, the enemy took possession of the 
town, and, with rueful and elongated countenances, gazed sadly upon the work 
of a Northern Army, whereby a fleet worth several millions of dollars, with a 
magnificent armament of powerful guns, which they had looked upon as their 
certain prize, had been rescued. 

As the Admiral says in his report to the Secretary of the Navy: “ This is, 
without doubt, the best engineering feat ever performed. Under the best cir- 
cumstances a private company would not have completed the work under one 
year, and to an ordinary mind the whole thing would have appeared an utter 
impossibility. I do not believe that there ever was a case where such difficul- 
ties were overcome in so short a space of time, and without any previous 
preparation.” The Colonel of the Fifteenth regiment Maine Volunteers testi- 
fied before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, in January, 1865, “that 
it was a very common thing among the lumbermen of Maine to build such 
dams, and that he had one hundred and fifty men in his regiment who could 
build just such adam,” a statement which we presume must be taken cum 
grano salis. 

The construction of the Red River dam was almost exclusively the work of 
the Army. But little aid or encouragement was rendered by the Navy, except 
by Volunteer Lieutenant Langthorne, commanding the Mound City, who as- 
sisted in setting the heavy cribs and coal barges. The soldiers labored 
zealously night and day, in and out of the water, from the 30th of April to 
the 12th of May inclusive, when the passage of the boats below the upper 
falls was completed. The dam still remains intact as we left it, and bids fair, 
if undisturbed, to stand a hundred years—an imperishable monument of 
American energy, ingenuity and skill. The opening made by the flood and 
through which the fleet passed, is sometimes, but rarely, used, by steamers de- 
scending the gtream, the Red River voyagewrs generally preferring a safer 
channel which has been made by the river washing away about seventy feet 
of the left, or south, bank, near Alexandria. 

For the successful execution of this great work Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, 
the Wisconsin farmer, was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers, and received the thanks of Congress; while the officers of the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron testified their high appreciation of his inestimable services 
to them and the country, by presenting him with an elegant sword anda 
purse of three thousand dollars, which were transmitted to him with a highly 
complimentary letter from Admiral Porter. 

JAMES Grant WILSON. 
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By Mrs. Epwarps, AutHor or “ Miss Forrester,” Ere. 





CHAPTER VI. 
ROBERT DENNISON’S SECRET. 


66 gene HALL! Tell my nephew Gerald that I will no longer allow 

the mystery about this woman to rest. Tell him, also, chat I desire 
to see him at once, and that this is the last opportunity of explanation he 
will be likely to have with me.” 

Maggie Hall. As Robert Dennison walked up and down the breakfast 
salle next morning, waiting for Gerald to appear, and with his uncle’s open 
letter in his hand, the name of Maggie Hall wouw/d force itself with horrible 
obstinacy upon his mind. Already he felt that this woman, whom six months 
ago he had loved with blind, unreasoning passion, was a barrier in his path, a 
blot upon his name, an incubus upon his whole future life: and every time he 
thought of her thus, an unspoken curse rose in Mr. Dennison’s heart. Give 
this message to Gerald; go home, and with well-varnished face assure Gerald’s 
uncle and affianced wife, as he had done before, that he hoped—nay, was sure 
—they did his cousin wrong—that matters yet would not turn out so badly 
as they supposed ; keep Gerald, if possible, apart from them still on his return 
to London—ay, and how long could all this wretched farce éontinue to be 
acted out? Would any woman, would Maggie least of all, with her unedu- 
cated mind, her suspicious wilful temper, consent to be kept out of sight, 
alone, and with a blackened character for ever? In one of the bursts of pas- 
sion that had become so frequent of late might she not any day proclaim to 
the world how low he, Mr. Robert Dennison, had stooped? Low in that he 
had made her, an ignorant peasant girl, his wife ; doubly, trebly low in that 
he had not rescued Gerald from the first suspicion of the dishonor (for dis- 
honor he had now begun to think it) that was indeed his own ? 

Every man, I suppose, who ever did a bad deed has felt, on looking back to 
that deed, that he drifted into it originally by imperceptible currents; that, 
however it might have been later, the first beginnings of the evil were wrought 
by influences beyond and out of himself. Robert Dennison felt this now. 
He-was entangled in a labyrinth of present falsehood. His worldly prospects, 
his ambition, the things dearest to him in life, were in jeopardy ; every thing 
as bad with him as it could be. And why—and how? Because a beautiful 
peasant girl had been thrown across his path ; because this girl’s passionate 
regard for him had won, first his pity, afterward his love, and then, in a 
moment of weakness, but of honor—this he never wearied of reminding him- 
self—he had made her his wife! Could he help it if scandalous country 
tongues had fastened upon a wrong man with whom to associate this girl’s 
disappearance? Weighted as he was with the horrible reality, was it any 
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very great guilt to allow his cousin to bear, for a few weeks or months, the 
jmputation, only, of the mésalliance? Could he help it if, in the mean time, 
Gerald’s own people should look coldly on him ?—if Gerald’s prospects should 
really suffer a little through the imputation? Why, the fellow was sure to be 
ruined some day. He had been walking straight to ruin ever since he left 
school, years ago. A scandal more or less about such a man mattered 
nothing; while an imputation against a white, immaculate repute like his, 
Robert Dennison’s, would be death. And if only a few short years could be 
lived through quietly—if Gerald were once fairly where fools and spendthrifts 
ought to be—might not he be taken into Sir John’s favor, come into Parlia- 
ment, become his heir in the sight of the world? Nay, with Maggie educated, 
and the first fresh scandal as to her lowly birth forgotten, might not even this 
wreiched marriage of his be “ got over?” 

He was deep in the speculation still, his eyes gloomily bent upon the floor 
as he paced mechanically up and down the room, when Gerald himself, dé- 
bonnatre, merry, careless, the snatch of a French love-song on his lips, saun- 
tered in at the dour. And then Mr. Dennison, after hastily putting his uncle’s 
letter out of sight, walked straightway up to his cousin’s side, and laying his 
hand heartily upon his shoulder, bade him good-day. He had always hada 
kind of elder-brother manner with Gerald, and this duty that he was going to 
perform now made it more than ever necessary for him to assume it. 

From this point on, the story will, I hope, tell itself, without further need 
of retrogression ; but, for clearness, I should here describe with more detail 
than I have done the exact worldly position in which these two men—Robert 
Dennison and Gerald Durant—stood to each other. They were first-cousins— 
Eleanor Dennison, Robert Dennison’s mother, having been a Miss Durant, 
and consequently equally near, as far as blood went, to old Sir John Durant, 
of Durant’s Court, the present head of the family, and the relation to whom 
both of the young men had been taught to look for their advancement in the 
world. 

Equally near in blood, but, as Robert Dennison in bitterness of spirit was 
forced to confess, widely remote in their place within the old man’s heart. 
Married to a woman who suited him, rich, the possessor of health and all 
other prosperity, the death of his only son in infancy had been the one bitter 
drop in Sir John Durant’s cup. He had not felt the loss at the time more 
than other men feel such bereavements ; but every future year as it passed by, 
leaving him without prospect of another heir, made him feel how wide a 
blank that little baby’s death had, indeed, left in his life! At length, twelve 
years later, another child was born to him ; and in his intense joy at the sight 
of the little face—come, as he said, to gladden his old age—the unwelcome 
fact that this second child was only a girl was almost forgotten. His favorite 
brother had in those intervening years married and died, leaving a motherless 
boy, who at the time of Lucia’s birth was five years of age, the inmate of Sir 
John Durant’s childless house, and as near his heart as any thing not actually 
belonging to himself could be. This boy was Gerald; and long before Lucia 
could walk alone, her father had finally made up his mind as to the fitness of 
marrying her to her cousin. 

“ Failing this boy, I will make Robert my heir,” he would say to his wife, 
and ignoring the possibility of his daughter's, not of the boy’s, death. “ Yes; 
Robert should take the name of Durant, of course, and we would marry her 
to him. Any way, my children’s children shall bear the name of Durant, al- 
tbhsugh Heaven has willed that our own son should be taken from us.” 
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Instead of failing, Gerald grew up strong and hearty; and Lucia Durant, a 
poor, delicate, over-physicked little girl, struggled up also to maturity. It 
was just as settled a thing about their marriage still as it had been when one 
was two years of age and the other seven. Not a word of love had certainly 
ever passed between them. In the first place, probably, because they did not 
love each other; and in the second, because Lucia’s mother was not a woman 
to countenance love-making, however legitimate, within her walls. 

“T never thought of such a thing until after I married your father,” was 
what Lady Durant would say to her daughter. ‘ Demonstrations of feeling 
during engagement are, in my opinion, perfectly unnecessary. Any well- 
feeling woman must grow to like her hus.and after marriage.” 

And Lucia was quite of a nature to receive her mother’s opinions on the 
subject of love as final. She was to be Gerald’s wife when she was twenty- 
one; Gerald was nicer than Robert ; and she was quite content that her papa 
had decided upon him. She was glad when Gerald was at the Court, but not 
broken-hearted in his absence; and this was about as much feeling as Miss 
Durant had hitherto entertained in the matter. 

By hitherto I mean until within six months of the present time. Then 
occurred the disappearance of Maggie Hall, one of the dairy servants at the 
home farm of Durant Court; and Gerald Durant, vaguely at first, but gradu- 
ally with more and more frequency, was named about the county as having 
in some way been cognizant of her flight. The very suspicion was a horrible 
blow to the quiet family at the Court. Old Sir John had looked with leniency 
upon all Gerald’s shortcomings heretofore, seldom speaking of them even to 
his wife, and when he was forced to do so, using euphemisms which of necessi- 
ty disarmed Lady Durant’s indignation against her scapegrace nephew—no 
difficult matter, if truth must be told; for, in spite of all her skin-deep prud- 
ery, of all her theological orthodoxy, Lady Durant was a very woman in mat- 
ters of affection, and held the prodigal son in her heart dearer immeasurably 
than Robert Dennison, with all his prudence and all his virtue. But here 
was no young man’s wildness, no thoughtless extravagance, no evil that a few 
hundreds or thousands of pounds could, as in all former instances, set right. 
If Gerald had done this thing that was imputed to him, the old man felt that 
now, indeed, were his gray hairs to be brought with sorrow to the grave. 
And bitter and hard words did he use as he enjoined his daughter to hold no 
communication, save as a friend, with her cousin; to banish from her breast 
the recollection that he had ever been her lover, until such time/as he chose 
to prove his innocence before the world. 

And then Lucia Durant first began to feel, in spite of all the excellent edu- 
cation of nearly twenty-one years, that her heart did throb with some feelings 
of natural, indecorous regard toward the man they had destined her to spend 
her life with. There was no passion, little outward energy, in the girl’s tem- 
perament ; but she possessed the quiet sort of obstinacy not unfrequent in 
very gentle, very seemingly submissive women; and in those dull Winter 
days, when the blow first fell, and while the old people mourned aloud, Lucia 
Durant used to sit, her eyes calmly bent over her embroidery, steadfastly re- 
solving that now her cousin Gerald had fallen into ill repute she would hold 
by him till death. She never really believed him to have played any part in 
Maggie’s disappearance ; but, whatever she had believed, I fancy she would 
still have pleaded for him with her father. Her world of men consisted solely 
of Robert Dennison and Gerald. One of these two she knew was to be master 
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of herself and of her money. And in the deep-rooted, stifling repugnance that 
Robert’s superhuman virtues had ever inspired her with, she almost felt as 
though she could have forgiven any earthly sin in the prodigal Gerald. Chil- 
dren brought up on admirable but artificial systems, as Lucia Durant had 
been, not unfrequently break out into this kind of instinctive rebellion when 
the time for action comes. 

“ And why don’t we suspect Robert?” the poor child had once mustered 
courage to say, when her father had been summing up, fearfully hard, against 
his absent nephew. “ Robert was a great deal more attentive to Maggie Hall 
than Gerald. Robert went abroad too at that time. Robert can only give 
his word, as Gerald does, to prove his innocence.” 

“ But Robert is not a man to commit such an action,” answered her father 
testily. He would have given half he possessed to know at that moment that 
Maggie Hall was Robert’s wife. “ Robert may not have the soft manners 
that please foolish girls like you, Lucia. He does not read Tennyson in a 
murmuring voice, and quote Burke about the days of chivalry, and spend his 
life holding silk for young ladies to wind. But he is a plain upright man of 
honor ; he is more, he is a man of the world, and possesses the ambition that 
makes a man true to himself and to his family. Robert Dennison throw away 
his prospects for the sake of a dairy-girl’s pretty face!” the old man had 
added, in a tone which expressed tolerably clearly what sort of affection he 
had for the plain, upright man of honor who would risk neither his own pros- 
pects nor the fair name of his family. 

And Lucia was dutifully silent ; and, two days later, sent Gerald the photo- 
graph of herself that he now wore—and showed to other young ladies when 
requested—upon his watch-chain. 

“If she had loved me, she had certainly been less just,” he remarked lightly 
to Robert Dennison. ‘The most convincing proof you can possibly have of a 
woman’s indifference is, when she behaves to you with generosity.” The two 
young men were seated together at breakfast now ; and Robert Dennison with 
little difficulty had brought the subject round to Gerald’s difficulties with the 
family at the Court. “ Imagine any girl really loving a man—do the scoun- 
drels pretend to say this is Lafitte ?—really loving a man, and yet listening to 
reason, where another woman is in the case! Not that I am sorry. Poor 
little Lucia! the best thing for her, and for me too, is that she should not care 
for me overmuch.” 

“But you still adhere to the old idea of making her your wife?” asked 
Dennison, with a quick scrutiny of his cousin’s careless face. 

“ Adhere to the old idea! why, what are you talking of, Robert? Of course 
I adhere to it. How can I do any thing but marry Lucia? Three thousand 
a year (and Lucia herself, poor child!) will be pleasant adjuncts to the old 
place and the old name ; neither of which could Mr. Gerald Durant keep up 
for one week, if he came into them without any other help than his own re- 
sources.” 

“ And you don’t look upon Sir John’s present temper as of consequence, 
then?” said Robert Dennison. ‘“ You feel quite as sure of his consent to the 
marriage now as you did a year ago, before all this took place?” 

“ Quite,” answered Gerald calmly. “If the old man had taken umbrage at 
any of the manifold sins of my youth, I might feel differently; but I don’t 
even trouble myself to think of a sin I have not committed. Heroines never 
finally disappear, except through trap-doors at the Adelphi, now-a-days. I am 
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as certain of Maggie Hall turning up and acquitting me with her own lips as 
I am of eating this piece of really excellent pie now.” And as he spoke, 
Gerald conveyed a goodly portion of the pdéé de foie gras in question into his 
mouth. 

“T’m glad you take it all so quietly,” remarked Dennison, with an uncom- 
fortable smile. Was that last remark with respect to Maggie Hall a likely 
one to make him comfortable? “But still I must tell you, that if you were 
less indifferent in the matter, I think it might be better for you hereafter. | 
am an older man than you, Gerald; and this I will say, I think appearances 
are deucedly against you with regard to Maggie Hall.” 

Gerald laid down his knife and fork, and the blood rose up angrily into his 
fair, thin-skinned temples. “Very well, Robert. You said something like 
this to me on the pier last night, and now I’ll tell you what I think. I think 
appearances are deucedly against you with regard to Maggie Hall.” 

Robert Dennison laughed genially. Once brought into the territory of bold 
falsehood, and this man felt himself more at home than in the delicate border- 
ground that separates falsehood from truth. 

“ Appearances against me! Well, I like that. I certainly never expected 
to hear myself accused of a folly of this kind. Without pretending to tran- 
scendental virtue, eloping with a milkmaid is decidedly not one of the pleas- 
ant vices into which I should be likely to fall.” 

“No, I don’t think it is, under any ordinary circumstances,” answered 
Gerald laconically. ‘It is, I confess, one of the last things I should have 
accused you of; but unfortunately, facts are stubborner things than theories, 
You said appearances were deucedly against me with regard to Maggie Hall, 
and I answered that I thought they were deucedly against you. I think so 
still, Robert ; indeed, if we are going to speak the truth to each other, I may 
as well tell you I thought so from the first. You know as well as I do that | 
never admired Maggie except as a man must admire every pretty woman, 
empress or milk maid, that he comes across; and I know as well as you do 
that you admired her very differently. Admired! come, I may as well say 
the word out—that you were as head-over-ears in love with Maggie Hall as 
she was with you. I can say nothing stronger.” 

“ Gerald, really—” 

“ Now, my dear fellow,” cried Gerald, resuming his knife and fork, and his 
anger vanishing, as all his emotions had a trick of doing, in a moment, “ don’t 
let us spoil our breakfast by entering into any absurd discussion on the sub- 
ject. You were in love with this young woman, and probably know pretty 
well where she is at this moment. I was not in love with her, and do not 
know where she is. Vot/d/ There is no more merit on one side than on the 
other. The whole thing resolves itself into a simple question of taste. Only 
don’t let us go through the trouble of any useless mystifications when we are 
without an audience, as now.” 

“T think, when you talk in this airy way, you forget one slightly important 
point of which I spoke just now,” remarked Robert Dennison ; but he kept his 
eyes on his plate as he said this. “ Maggie Hall is reported to be married. 
Even, with your catholic ideas in all things, you must allow that to be ac- 
cused of having married her is serious.” 

“ Serious to him whom it concerns,” answered Gerald, “ but to me of most 
supreme unimportance, Maggie Hall is certain to turn up again; if she is 
married, as report says, so much the better for the man who has the happiness 
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of possessing her. Any way, I shail be clear. It’s no use arguing with me—” 
he went on, as Robert Dennison was about to speak—“ I’m just as great a 
fatalist as ever, and just as much convinced of the utter folly of attempting to 
hinder or forward any event of one’s life. If I am to marry Lucia, I shall 
marry her. If I am to be disinherited, 1 shall be disinherited. The gods 
alone know which would be the happiest lot, but I can look forward equally 
cheerfully to either.” 

And having now finished an admirable breakfast, Gerald Durant took out 
his cigar-case, and, retiring to an American lounging-chair beside the open 
window, prepared for his morning’s smoke. “ Don’t tell Lucia that I stopt to 
dance with a little girl at a Morteville ball,” he remarked, when the first few 
puffs of his regalia had borne away his thoughts again to Archie. “ Great as 
my faith in Lucia is, I think that is a trial to which no woman’s constancy, 
no woman’s long-suffering, should be exposed.” 

Robert Dennison was still lingering over the breakfast-table—it was one of 
his “ principles” never to smoke in the forenoon—and at this momont had 
taken out, unremarked by Gerald, and was reading again, his uncle’s letter. 

“Tell Gerald that I will no longer allow the mystery about this woman to 
rest. Tell him also that I desire to see him at once, and that this is the last 
opportunity of explanation he will be likely to have with me.” 

Should he deliver that message of his uncle’s in its strict integrity, Mr. 
Dennison pondered? Honor bade him deliver it, certainly. When he saw 
the old man next he would have to pledge his word that he had done so. 
But was it matter of certainty that it was politic to himself to play thus with 
the cards upon the table? He had hinted at the substance of his message, 
and Gerald had scoffed, in his usual fatalistic way, at its importance. Was 
there really need to do more? If Gerald heard the message itself, ten chances 
to one that, roused by its tone, he would obey Sir John’s wishes on the spur 
of the moment ; and once face to face, in the present temper of both, Dennison 
knew enough of human nature to be sure that Gerald and Sir John Durant 
would be likely to come fatally near the truth in their suspicions. As his 
cousin seemed so happy running after this last fancy of his in Morteville, why 
hurry him away against his will? He confessed that he held it folly for any 
man to attempt to hinder or forward a single event of his life. Well, let him 
have the benefit of his own creed, and chase after butterflies when every se- 
rious interest of his life was trembling in the balance. He, Robert Dennison, 
had done his duty in hinting to him that he ought to be in England. Did Sir 
John actually bind him to show the message in black and white? and might 
not the delay even of a few more days possibly bring some good turn to him- 
self, if in the mean time the guilt only remained safely lodged upon the 
shoulders where it already lay ? 

At this point of his meditation Robert Dennison returned the letter to his 
pocket, rose from the table, and came up to his cousin’s side. ‘ What were 
you saying about dancing at a ball, Gerald? You don’t mean to say, with 
the thermometer at eighty, that you are really going to a Morteville ball to- 
night?” . 

“IT mean not only to go, but to dance like a student at Mabille.” 

“ With the little girl you ran after in the moonlight last night ?” 

“ With the little girl I ran after in the moonlight last night.” 

“ Her name is—” 

“Her name is Wilson, Robert. Are you arranging in your mind how to 
break these dreadful tidings to Lucia?” 
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“I was envying you your delightful freshness of heart, Gerald. After eight 
—nine years—whatever it is—of such a life as yours, to find zest still in pretty 
little flirtations with good young ladies of seventeen !” 

“T don’t marry them, whatever else I do,” said Gerald lightly, but looking 
up full and suddenly into his cousin’s face. “ Robert, I’ve been thinking as 
well as you during the last five minutes, and I'll tell you the conclusion I’ve 
come to.” 

“A bout—about what?” cried Dennison, with an affectation of indifference— 
“about the cut of your next coat, or whether you will wear white gloves or 
lavender at the Morteville ball to-night ?” 

“No; about neither, my friend. I have been thinking about Maggie Hall; 
and that it would be a vast deal better for all of us, for me in particular, that 
the truth should be spoken at once. Maggie is your wife.” 

Mr. Dennison’s dark face changed color by the faintest shade; but neither 
his eyes nor mouth betrayed token of emotion or surprise. 

“ We spoke of this just now, Gerald, and finished with the subject, I thought. 
Don’t reépen it, if you please.” 

And he took out his watch, and added something about the punctual start- 
ing of the steamer. 

“The steamer goes at eleven,” said Gerald. ‘“ You have half an hour still, 
and what I have to say won’t take five minutes. Maggie is your wife, Robert. 
She wrote to me, a week after your marriage, and told me all.” 

“She—she never dared do it!” cried Dennison. “Show me the letter— 
she never dared write to you, and make such a statement,” he added quickly. 

“T can not only show it you, but give it you,” said Gerald quietly. ‘God 
knows I don’t want to be in possession of it, or any other evidence of your 
secret. As to daring,” he added, “I think she acted pretty much as most 
women would have done. You were taken suddenly ill in Paris, you may 
recollect ; and knowing me better, or being less afraid of me than the rest of 
us, she wrote this letter. What would you have her to do, Robert? Write 
and say that she was with you, but not your wife? Spartan generosity that; 
not to be expected from any woman in the present age of the world.” 

“ And you obeyed the summons?” asked Dennison ; but more to gain time 
than because he cared to hear the question answered. 

“No. Before I had time to start I got another note—you shall have them 
both—telling me that you were better, and imploring me never to tell you— 
poor child !—that she had written. Here they are, Robert; and I can tell 
you I shall feel a great deal more comfortable when I have got rid of them, 
and of the secret too. Keeping things dark is not, and never has been, a forte 
of mine. 

And taking a porte-monnaie from his breast-pocket, Gerald opened it and 
took out two little notes, which he handed over to his cousin. 

Yes; they were hers, No mistake about that cramped, uneducated hand— 
those complicated, ill-worded sentences. And the first of them was signed, 
large and distinct, ‘“ Margaret Dennison.” It was the first time Robert had 
ever read that name—for in writing to himself she knew too well to sign it 
in full—and a flush of mingled anger and shame rose up over his dark face. 

“ Now, mind, I don’t want to know anything more than you chooses to tell 
in the matter,” cried Gerald. ‘ The only thing I care about is, that I shouldn’t 
be incriminated too deep; and perhaps the time has come when something 
ought to be said. You're the man to say it, Robert. You must set me right 
—but in any way you like—with Sir John and the rest of them.” 
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“ And—and you've never said a word about it before, then?” exclaimed 
Dennison, stung horribly by this generosity from a man whose frivolous na- 
ture he had always, both to himself and to others, pretended to despise. 

“Can you ask me? Of course I have not. Ofcourse you are the first and 
only person to whom I should think of opening my lips about it. I was 
awfully sorry, Robert—awfully sorry ; I don’t mind confessing it; for, after 
all, birth—however, there’s no good talking now. And when first I heard 
that I was accused in the matter, I thought it might be all for the best to re- 
main quiescent for a time—I mean until Sir John had at least accustomed 
himself to the idea of one of his nephews being Miss Hall’s husband. It 
really isn’t the same thing, after all,” he added, ignorant how cruel a blow 
his words inflicted upon Dennison ; “I mean as you were never meant to 
marry Lucia, or any thing, there is not half such a weight of guilt on your 
shoulders as there would have been on mine; indeed, I don’t see what Sir 
John Durant or any other man has got to say at all on the subject of your 
marriage.” 

“ Assuming the marriage to be a fact,” said Dennison quietly ; but taking 
very good care to put the letters safely into his pocket as he spoke. 

“ Assuming the marriage to be a fact!” repeated Gerald with emphasis. 
“ You don’t mean to tell me I am wrong in that assumption ?” 

“T mean to thank you heartily for the way you have acted,” was Robert 
Dennison’s answer. ‘“ Whether Miss Hall’s statement had truth in it or not,” 
he half laughed, “is a question that the future will decide. You believed it; 
and you have behaved like the good, generous fellow you always were, Gerald, 
and I shall never forget it, come what may. For the rest, rely on my doing 
all that ought to be done—all that perhaps I ought to have done long ago 
as far as you are concerned. You will not bear me any ill-will for having 
tacitly joined in your condemnation hitherto?” 

“ Tll-will, Robert? NotI. I only know that you or any man must have 
been deucedly hard-placed before taking the trouble of trying to keep the 
thing secret at all.” 

“ And if—if I find that the only way to turn Sir John’s suspicions away 
from you is to compromise the girl herself, I may leave the matter as it is for 
a few days more, then ?—till you return, at all events? You can understand, 
my dear Gerald, that—without for a moment admitting the truth of what 
these letters state—I may be in a position in which a single hasty step might 
do me an incalculable injury.” 

“IT think, as I said before, Robert, that you are in a position where plain 
speaking would be the best for us all,” answered Gerald. ‘“ But on one point 
you may feel thoroughly at your ease: I give you my honor to say no word 
of all this to Sir John, under whatever circumstances I may find myself, until 
you choose that it shall be known.” 

And then, considerably to the relief of both, a servant came in with Mon- 
sieur’s bill, and to announce that time was up; anda few minutes Jater the 
cousins had shaken hands and parted. Robert Dennison’s grasp was more 
affectionately tight than usual as he said good-by ; but his hand was cold 
as death ; his voice had not its usual sound as he expressed some common- 
place hope that Gerald might still return in time for his dinner-party to- 
morrow. 

A month later Gerald Durant looked back to this parting, and remembered 
bitterly the cold touch and altered voice; remembered too the set expression 
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of Robert’s facé when, a minute or two afterward, he had watched him drive 
away from the hotel. 

A month later! What he did now was to congratulate himself heartily on 
being no longer bored by the possession of other people’s secrets. Robert was 
a scheming, long-headed fellow, always worrying himself with some mystifica- 
tion or other for social ends, which to Gerald seemed simply valueless when 
attained. Possibly he was married to Maggie Hall; possibly not. Which- 
ever way it was, there were evidently tedious schemes afoot for keeping 
everything dark, and telling one set of people one thing and one another 
and he himself had made an excellent escape by giving up his secret, and so 
washing his hands of ali further trouble or responsibility. 


“Si vous croyez que je vais dire 
Qui j’ose aimer, 
Je ne saurais, pour un empire, 
Vous la nommer.” 


There was a piano in the room; and the sweet vibrating melody of For- 
tunio’s song having suddenly come into his head, Gerald went over to the in- 
strument, struck a chord or two, and on the spot forgot Margaret Hall and 
Robert Dennison, and everything in the world belonging to them. He hadan 
exquisitely musical voice ; and when he finished the little ballad his hand- 
some, delicate features were all a-glow under the influence of that imaginary 
love of which he had been singing, Then he lit another cigar, threw himself 
upon a sofa, and read the beginning and end of a new novel; then went back 
te the piano, and whistled through a couple of sets of waltzes of his own 
composition, accompanying himself charmingly by ear, as his way was, with- 
out seeming to know what he was playing; finally remembered it was elever 
o’clock, jumped up, seized his hat, and ran out just in time to meet Miss Wil- 
son coming back from her morning’s walk on the sands. 

He was over head and ears in debt; was at variance with the relation to 
whom he owed everything and looked for everything—on the eve, for aught 
he knew, of ruin of all kinds; and he had just played the strongest card he 
possessed into the hands of an unscrupulous adversary, And a little French 
song could send the tears into his eves, and a novel amuse him, and looking 
into a pretty face make his pulse: beat as pleasantly as if no such thing as 
debt or falsehood or treachery existed in the world. 

Are such natures to be called wicked or weak, or only philosophical ? 
While Rome burnt, Nero distracted his thoughts with his violin. Perhaps 
when his turn for rehabilitation comes we shall be taught to see how blithe and 
gentle and débonnaire poor Nero really was, and make a hero of him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LODGING IN CECIL STREET. 


Art the window of a dingy lodging-house in one of the smaller streets lead 
ing from the Strand to the river a girl stood eagerly awaiting Robert Denni 
son on the day ot his return from France. This girl was his wife. She was a 
stnkingly beautiful woman, with great velvet-brown eyes, a colorless skin, but 
fine of texture and pure as marble; jet-black hair, a throat upright and 
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modelled like a statue’s, and lips and teeth that alone would have made any 
woman lovely. Her figure, moulded on a large scale, and possibly promising 
over-stoutness for the future, was perfect at present in its full, free, youthful 
symmetry ; and her hands—well, many a duchess has not really small and 
well-formed hands; and time and cessation from work, and much wearing of 
gloves, might yet bring poor Maggie’s up to respectable mediocrity. Looking 
at her altogether as she was now—yes, even after she spoke; and you could 
detect the north-country burr upon her fresh, well-pitched voice—she was a 
woman whose hand, with all its look of labor, a man might well take without 
shame and lead forward to the world as his wife. Beauty, youth, health, so 
perfect as in itself to be a loveliness, and as loyal a heart as ever beat within 
a woman’s breast—these made up Maggie’s dower. And Robert Dennison 
put them in the balance against her one default of lowly birth, and cursed the 
hour in which he committed the exceeding, the irreparable mistake of having 
made her his wife. ’ 

She was dressed in a clear white dress, as he liked best to see her; with 
plain bands of black velvet round her throat and wrists; her hair drawn 
straight from her broad forehead, and gathered in one large knot low on the 
neck ; a little bunch of country flowers, the first extravagance she had com- 
mitted during her husband’s absence, in her breast. Never had she looked 
more fair, more remote from vulgarity; never had she thrown her arms 
around his neck with more delighted love than when, after hours of patient 
watching for him, Mr. Dennison at length arrived. 

“Robert! ah, Robert! I’ve been so lonely without you; and you’ve never 
written me, except that one line yesterday, for a week! What have you been 
doing all this time away ?” with the slight half-querulous tremor in her voice 
that when a man still loves a woman he thinks so charming, and when he has 
ceased to love her, so intensely boring. 

“ Well, I’ve been doing a good many things,” answered Mr. Dennison, suf- 
fering her for a moment to pull his face down to her level and cover it with 
kisses ; then breaking away and throwing himself into the only comfortable 
chair the room possessed—a chair purchased expressly, in fact, for Mr. Denni- 
son’s comfort—‘ spending a few days with a friend of yours, Mrs. Dennison, 
for one.” 

“A friend of mine, Robert?” She was too excited by his coming to notice 
the fearfully bad omen of his calling her “ Mrs. Dennison.” “ La, now, who 
could that have been? Some one from home ?”—the blood rushing up into 
her face at the thought. 

“O yes, some one from home, in one sense; however, we'll speak of that 
by and by. How have you been spending your time while I was away?” 
He scrutinized her closely. “You have taken to a very swell style of dress 
in my absence, at all events.” 

“Swell? Me swell in my dress! Why, it’s only one of my old grenadines 
done up and trimmed afresh. I have not had a single new dress this Summer, 
and I’m wearing my black-velvet hat still, Sundays and all, Robert.” 

“ What a dreadful hardship! No wonder you wanted me to return. Why 
don’t you ask me, as you're longing to do, Maggie, whether I have brouglit 
you a new bonnet, or what I have brought you from Paris ?” 

Before answering she came close to him, knelt herself on a stool at his feet, 
and leant her cheek fondly against his knee as she looked up in his face. In- 
stinct told her now that her husband was in one of his bad days; and, like a 
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dog who reads punishment in his master’s eyes, she sought by caresses to turn 
aside the hand in whose power it lay to smite her. 

“ Much I think of bonnets and fine clothes when you're not here, my dar- 
ling. If you had seen how I’ve been the last fortnight, you wouldn’t have 
said my head was running on the like of them.” 

“Ah! Andon ‘the like’ of what has your head been running, may I] 
inquire ?” 

“On you, Robert, you—and nothing else—and wishing you back, and long- 
iag for the time when you'll not have to go away from me any more. O, my 
dear,” she broke out passionately, and catching one of his hands tight up 
against her heart, “if you knew how I hated this life I have to lead! Mov- 
ing from lodging to lodging, as if I’d done some shame I did’nt want to have 
tracked ; and never speaking to a soul from week’s end to week’s end, and 
knowing what the people at home must think of me; and all when I ought 
to be at your side, Robert, and known to your friends as your wife. I believe 
another month or two like this would drive me mad—indeed I do. Ican’é 
bear it.” 

In the early rose-colored time of their marriage Dennison had hired a pretty 
little furnished house in St. John’s Wood for poor Maggie. Then, as his love 
cooled, he began to remember expense, and moved her into a lodging at Ken- 
sington ; then, Mr. Dennison fancying, or saying he fancied, that some one had 
seen and recognized her at the window, into a smaller lodging; and so on— 
love cooling more and more—until she lived now in two rooms on the second 
floor of one of the meanest houses in Cecil Street, Strand. 

“Tf you don’t like London: lodgings, you should do as I’ve often wanted 
you—go into the country. It can’t be any particular pleasure to me, you 
know, to see you in such a place as this.” 

Something in his tone—something in the dead feel of the hand she cher- 
ished within her own—roused all the poor girl’s miserable, never-dying sus- 
picions in a moment, 

“There now!” she cried. “A minute ago I longed for your coming, more 
than I longed for you when you were my lover, Robert ; and now I swear to 
God I only wish I was lying dead at your feet! It’s no pleasure for you to 
see me here! It will never be any pleasure to you to see me anywhere; for 
you're tired of me; I know it all. I’m not a fine lady, with fine feelings like 
yours ; but I know how a man, if he was a prince, ought to treat his wife, 
and you don’t treat me so. Why, here you’ve been back all this time” (five 
minutes it was really), “and you’ve not kissed me of your own will; you’ve 
not looked at me, hardly, yet. O Robert, Robert, love me again! I didn’t 
mean to complain; I only want you to love me better and come and see me 
more.” 

And then she burst into tears; not silent, pearly tears, just staining her 
cheek, as you may read of some Lady Gwendoline in her silken boudoir, but 
good, honest, demonstrative tears, such as these uneducated women do shed 
when the pussions of their kind call aloud for utterance. 

“O Lord!” groaned Dennison, taking his hand away from her, and putting 
it tight over his eyes—“ scenes and tears—scenes and tears—before I have 
been here ten minutes, as usual!” 

“You used to be so kind and good to me always when you came,” she 
sobbed. 

“ And you used to be so cheerful and good-tempered,” retorted Dennison ; 
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“not always crying and making these everlasting complaints, as you do now. 
There’s no good going on any longer with it at all. This kind of thing has 
been acted out millions of times by other men and women before us, and 
always with the same results. Why should we be an exception? Mad pas- 
sion for six weeks, cooling passion for a fortnight, general weariness on both 
sides, a little neglect on cne, a great many reproaches on the other. There 
you have the story of the master-madness of most human beings’ lives.” 

Then Maggie rose from her place at her husband’s feet, and struggled hard 
to keep her tears back from her eyes. “ Robert,” she remarked, tolerably 
calmly, “it seems to me that talk like this might suit very well where a man 
had the power to get out of ‘this kind of thing :’ and a girl would be a sorry 
fool indeed who would want to stay with him if she was free to go. But I 
am not free, you know; Iam your wife. You seem to forget that a little, 
when you run on about being tired of me.” 

“No, by. Heaven, I don’t forget it!” cried Dennison, with rising passion 
“T don’t forget it at all; and you've taken pretty good care other people 
sha’n’t be in a position to do so. My cousin, Mr. Gerald Durant, has told me 
all: how you sold me—betrayed me to my family in the first fortnight of my 
marriage. Not very likely that I should come here and be moved by your 
soft words and your deceitful kisses, when I had just been hearing such a 
sweet story as that.” 

She blanched to the color of ashes. Her limbs seemed to tremble under 
her weight. “I—I never meant to do you a harm, Robert. You were ill; 
and I didn’t know who to go to in my fright, and so I wrote to Mr. Gerald, 
and—” 

But she stopped, sick with terror, at the new expression that she read upon 
her husband’s face. His black eves were fixed upon her full; the red light 
that could at times illumine them giving them a meaning such as they never 
expressed to her before; his lips were set into what by courtesy may be 
termed a smile ; and, while he watched her, he was keeping time gently upon 
the arm of the chair with the white, jewelled fingers of his right hand. A 
sickening, a physical fear came over her. She read she knew not what resolve 
upon that iron face, and felt about as much power in herself to resist him as 
a dove might feel with the kite’s talons already pressing upon her heart. 

“It’s my only offence against you,” she stammered at length; “the first 
and I swear to you the last.” 

“ Of course,” said Dennison, with quiet meaning; “every offence a woman 
hke you commits is the last, until a new temptation comes. I’m quite aware 
of that, and also of how great a reliance can be placed upon your oath, 
Maggie. Still, to prevent anything so disagreeable happening again, I’ve 
been thinking over a fresh plan with regard to your future life. Before I 
married you, I remember you saying you had a fancy to go to America—” 

“ Robert!” 

“Hear me out, please; and do try not to get up any more scenes.” But 
he shifted away from the gaze of the large horror-struck eyes that were star- 
ing miserably at him from that white face. “I am not going to poison you, 
or shut you up in a madhouse; so you needn’t go in for any of the tears and 
shrieks of your favorite penny-Herald heroines. What I am going to propose 
will be for your happiness and mine. I know of.some excellent people just 
going out to Canada, and willing to take you with them, for a couple of years 
or so. You would lead a cheerful country life, instead of being moped up here 
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in London lodgings; you should hear from me constantly ; you should never 
have a hand’s turn of work to do unless you chose it; and—” 

“ T will not go.” 

“Ah! I wish you would have the civility to hear me patiently till I have 
finished.” 

‘I will not go. Why should I stand here and listen to more of your 
insults?” 

He shrugged his shoulders quietly. 

“ When you take to that sort of language, you, of course, have the advan- 
tage of me, Maggie. Still it would be better, for your own sake, perhaps, if 
you would keep yourself a little more composed.” 

“T’m quite composed enough to know what you want and what I mean to 
do.” 

“And that is—? I should really like to hear what your views for the 
future are.” 

“ Well, they vary, Robert—they vary. Sometimes, when the blackest times 
are on me, you know, I think I’ll just walk away to the river and throw my- 
self in, and be at rest.” 

“Indeed! That resolution, I am quite sure, passes away very quickly. 
Aprés? I beg your pardon—what next?” 

“ Well, next, when I think how it would please you to be rid of me, and 
how then you'd be able to work free, as you'd like to, at getting Mr. Gerald 
out of his uncle’s favor” (for a moment, Mr. Dennison’s fingers did not keep 
perfect time to the imaginary air he was playing), “then, I say, I think of 
cuite a different way to act. You want to hear?” 

He nodded assent, the red glow becoming more visible in his eyes. 

“Then I think I'll just go straight down to the Court, and take my mar- 
riage lines out and show them, and ask them to be my friends. The ladies 
would, I’ll answer for it; for they are too real ladies to feel that I shamed 
them, as common rich people would. And so would Sir John, in time. 
He doesn’t love you enough to take your marriage to heart as he might have 
done if it had been Mr. Gerald.” 

If Maggie had known the world for fifty, instead of for one-and-twenty 
years, she could not have struck home with surer aim to the hard worldly 
heart of Robert Dennison than her simple peasant instincts had enabled her 
to do. Every word told. Her knowledge of his designs, scarcely whispered 
to his own conscience, against Gerald; the term “common rich people ” (Den- 
nison’s father had been a manufacturer); last, and sharpest, the bitter truth 
that Sir John would, with very little pain, get over Ais mésalliance—all stung 
him more acutely than any reproaches, however unjust, however passionate, 
of his wife’s had ever done before. 

“ You had better have a care before you speak to me like this,” he exclaimed 
under his breath, as he always spoke when he was really moved. “ For your 
coarse suspicions of myself I don’t care, except in as far as they remind me 
f my degradation in being married to a woman who could even admit them 
to her mind. For the rest, Maggie, take my advice ; don’t you go to Durant’s 
Court without me.” 

“IT may do that, and worse, if you say anything about sending me off to 
America again,” she answered sullenly, but with a piteous quiver of the lips. 

“ Muy I inquire what you mean by ‘and worse’? It would be a pity for us 
in the least to misunderstand each other.” 
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“I mean that I may just walk straight to your chambers any day, and 
demand to stay there—you hear, Robert—demand to stay there. I mean that 
I may go to a lawyer, and tell him all my case, and see whether I haven’t a 
right to live under your roof. Now you know all.” 

He watched her slowly and calmly while she said this; then he remarked, 
without any further show of passion in his voice: ‘‘ Yes; now I know all. I 
felt long ago that I had been an idiot for marrying a peasant woman with a 
handsome face like yours; but I credited you—on my soul I did, Maggie !— 
with loving me at least. Now I see youas you are—the worst kind of woman, 
I believe, that lives. You acted virtue to make me marry you; you acted 
love as long as you thought love would pay. Now that you find yourself in 
poor lodgings, and with bonnets running short, you come out in your true 
colors ; threaten me to go to law sooner than be robbed of a shilling that you 
think your own. As you rightly remark, now I know all.” 

She was an ignorant peasant woman; he was quite correct there. But in 
her peasant heart were truth and justice, and in her peasant brain was sharp, 
honest common sense. And his injustice was too transparent to wound her 

“ You say all that, but you don’t mean it, Robert. My virtue, as you call 
it, was not play-acting—as I’m your wife, I wonder you like to think so—and 
my love wasn’t; and it is not money I want now. I want justice, and I'll 
have it.” 

“QO, you will?” 

“Yes, I will! if not from you, from others. I swear that. 

“Very well. Now listen to me, and to something else I’m going to swear.” 
He got up and stood close to her, looking steadily down into her faee. “I am 
not a weak man, as you know; not at all likely to be turned from anything | 
once make up my mind to do; and now I will tell you how I’m going % act 
about you. This proposal of going abroad you may or may not accept—” 

“T will not accept it.” 

“Very well; then you will live elsewhere. That is a matter about which 
I can merely offer an opinion, You can, if you choose, stay here in }.on- 
don, or you can go into the country; and as long as you remain quiet, and 
act as I tell you to act, I shall come and see you constantly, and try to make 
your life as little lonely as I can.” 

The blood rushed to her foolish heart at the first approach to a kind word 
from his lips. Poor fellow! had she not been too hard upon him a minute 


ago? 

“T’m no blackguard, Maggie ; and in spite of your temper and reproaches, 
I do remember—remember, is it ever away from my mind ?—that‘you are my 
wife. In a few years, possibly much sooner, I hope to have got on in my pro- 
fession; very likely, through my uncle’s interest, to be in Parliament—yon 
see I tell you everything openly and above boar¢—and then, having educated 
yourself in the interval, my poor Maggie, we will acknowledge our marriage 
before the world. This, mind, is the future J look forward to, if you continue 
to obey me. Now for the other side. If you, directly or indirectly, make 
known our marriage to my uncle, I swear to you this: from that moment you 
will be my wife no longer, save in name. You may be acknowledged by my 
family ; you may by law obtain the right of living under my roof—to-morrow, 
I’ve no doubt, if you set about it properly—and if you do, I swear—do you 
hear ?—I swear that I will never take your hand in mine, never look upon 
you, except as a stranger, again while I live. Now we understand each other 
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thoroughly I think, and the happiness or misery of our lives is in your hands,” 
And Mr. Dennison took up his hat as if to go. 

For a minute she stood irresolute; then she turned, faltered to him, and 
fell upon his breast. 

“T’ll say nothing ; I’ll never go near the Court, or near any of them; I’ll 
never wish to disobey you again, Robert. If I see Mr. Gerald, and you tell 
me to, I'll say that it was a falsehood I wrote about my marriage. Only 
never look at me as you did then. Never think the thought even of giving 
me up. OQ, Robert, I’d bear any shame with you sooner than to be called 
your wife before men, and that you should look at me again as you did 
then!” 

He had hit upon the right way of managing her at last. Robert Dennison 
felt that, and prided himself on his skill in diagnosis, as he sat, with limbs 
outstretched, comfortably smoking in a coupé of the express train some hours 
later, on his road to Staffordshire. The question was now, how to utilize his 
slave's new subjugation to the uttermost’? Was it quite impossible that, in- 
stead of hindering, she might be brought to lend herself to the furtherance of 
his ambition? One thing was certain; the letter she had written Gerald 
Durant lay in his, Robert Dennison’s, desk. With his wife working for, not 
against him, what was to prove the marriage, even if Gerald, not a likely oc- 
currence, should betray him to his uncle ? 

It was a soft Summer evening, the first evening in August; and as the 
train bore Robert Dennison through the rich harvest-tinted fields, he was 
sensible of great enjoyment in the delicious country air, the golden landscape, 
the excellent flavor of his first-rate Havana. No man of his stamp seems 
bad to himself while his plans look prosperous. Remorse, or what stands to 
such men for remorse, sets in with the first dark days of threatening discov- 
ery ; and no discovery at all seemed impending now. Maggie had been sud- 
denly brought, by a little kind harshness, to a proper state of mind. Gerald 
Durant, in a fit of Quixotic generosity, had made over the game, for the pres- 
ent at least, into his own hands. What was there in either of these circum- 
stances to disturb Mr. Robert Dennison’s conscience ? 

He enjoyed the fair evening landscape, the country air, the motion even of 
the train, with a keener relish than he had enjoyed anything for months; and 
his dark face looked handsomer than usual, so genial and well-pleased was 
the expression it wore, when, just in time to obey the first dressing-bell, he 
arrived at Durant’s Court. 

















THE WONDERFUL CROW. 


—_—_— 


antiquos et annos ceternos in mente habui. Statim exoculis heri disparuit. 


Psalm: “J have considered the days of old, the years of ancient times.” 
this he suddenly disappeared from the eyes of his master. 
—Henriei Kornmanni. Opera Curiosa. Francofurti a/ M. 


N the Thuringian land of song, 
Where nightingales sing all Summer long, 

By the river Gera Erfurth stands — 
A town well known in many lands; 
For there—as all true histories tell— 
Great Luther had a cloister cell; 
Enough—of him no further word : 
My song is of a humbler bird 
Than the great Reformation swan, 
Whose notes were heard in Freedom’s dawn. 





In this town of Erfurth—long ego— 

A gentleman once tamed a crow, 

Which proved to be a wondrous bird, 

If we may trust tradition’s word ; 

For he cawed to the horses in the stable, 
Could dance a hornpipe on the table, 

Beat time with his bill to the harper’s tunes, 
Pilfered honey and hid the spoons, 

Kissed the maids and bullied the cats, 
Played with the children and chased the rats, 
Frolicked about in the kitchen dens, 

Where he earned a living by driving hens; 
Broke with his bill the window panes, 

And was always tangled in ladies’ trains, 
Till everybody declared that he 

Was the life and soul of the family. 


In the town of Erfurth—long ago— 
A change came over this jolly crow; 
No more he heeded the harper’s tunes, 











ERFORDIENSIS quidam civis corvum 1n deliciis habuisse dicitur quem spiritum ejus- 
modi fuisse (i. ¢., spiritus eri), quod sequitur evincit. Quum quidam die, tacitum et tris- 
tem videret, “quid tu,” inquit jocabundus, “mi corve ita meestus es, quidve cogitas?” 
Heic ex improviso corvus @ Psalm Ixxvii., versiculum illum ingeminat: Cogitavi dies 


There was a certain citizen of Erfurth who had a pet crow which was one of those 
spirits of the air, as the following fully proves: for, seeing him one day sad and silent, 
the master said in joke: “ Well, my crow, why are you so sorrowful, and of what are 
you thinking?” To whom the crow mournfully made answer from the seventy-seventh 
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No more he pilfered honey or spoons, 
No more to the hens was a constable grim, 
And the cats quite lost their awe of him ; 
While after dinner he danced no more 

His whirl-about jigs on table or floor ; 

And his health and spirits sunk so low 

That he seemed to be quite a converted crow. 

















































One day his master, jesting, said : 

Crow, what fancies are in your head ? 

Or what mighty sorrow is on your soul, 

That you mope and hide like a frightened mole? 
Crow, my crony—” 


Here came a surprise | 

The master started and opened his eyes, 

While a sense of doubt and terror came o’er him, 
As though a ghost had jumped up before him. 
Well might he start ; for, without a joke, 

The crow uplifted his voice and spoke 

ln good, clear tones, with no awe or qualms, 
From the Seventy-seventh of David’s Psalms: 
‘ Cogitavi dies antiquos—” 

(Here he paused)—“ e¢ annos eternos—” 

(A pause)—“ in mente habui—” 

He spoke with great solemnity, 

Setting forth his ancient crow knowledge, he ;— 
But, ere a second breath they drew, 

He spread his wings, and away he flew 

Far over river and road and plain, 

And never in Erfurth was seen again. 


~ 


Morat.—’Tis common in every place 
To set forth by a crow the negro race, 
As Gilmore Simms, long years ago, 
Made known in his tale of “ The Lazy Crow ;” 
And ’tis very fine—if you are able— 
To have them work on your farm or stable, 
Dance your jigs and beat your call, 
And “ never pay them nothing at all.” 
3ut it cannot last forever, you know, 
For a time must come when every crow, 
After being silent and perplexed, 
Will search the Scriptures and find a text— 
A text of the wonderful days of old, 
When truth was to white and black unrolled; 
Then find his tongue. Fire melts all frost: 
E’en the negro will have his Pentecost— 

° And, speaking out like a soul set free, 
Will rise to knowledge and liberty. 


Cartes Goprrey LELAND. 











THE ORLEANIST PARTY, 


T the funeral of the venerable widow of Louis Philippe, which took place 
recently in England, there was gathered together a company of persons, 
many of whose names, during their life-time, have become historic. Marie 
Amelie, upon whose head had rested the crown of Orleanist France, claimed, 
even at her death, the homage of those illustrious men whose abilities had 
sustained her husband in royalty, and who had in vain striven to avert his 
downfall. Among the numerous and brilliant gathering were two men, who, 
above all others, shared the veneration of the English public. Both were 
ex-ministers of Louis Philippe. One is still active in the world of politics. 
Francois Guizot, approaching his eightieth year, yet lives, the representative 
of a discarded political philosophy, yet honored as few men are honored by 
the country which has rejected his counsels. Adolphe Thiers, at seventy, went 
to that sombre pageant fresh from the legislative body of France, where he 
had but a few weeks before made a stirring, eloquent and fearless appeal in 
behalf of constitutional liberty. 

That appeal, uttered in the presence of an immense Imperialist majority, 
and in defiance of a dynasty which founded and has perpetuated its dominion 
by the bayonet, fully proved that the Orleanists still live in France. It 
demonstrated that constitutional monarchy, the Orleanist idea, has survived 
the perils and oppressions which have threatened its advocates during the 
course of the Napoleonic rule. That Thiers dared to speak as he did—boldly 
demanding constitutional liberty for France, and as boldly declaring that if 
it were much longer delayed it would be at the peril of the Empire—indicates 
that he was conscious of powerful support, and that he was not advancing 
alone to the attack. 

It is well known that the Empire was founded on the principle of democ- 
racy ; equally so, that its first act was the incarceration of the Orleanist dep- 
uties in the Conciergerie. A good and great man—De Tocqueville—now gone 
to his rest, has left an account of that act, of which he was the victim. 
When France is free again, it will appear; and then, probably not till then, 
will all be known of the transaction that is needful for history. The Emperor, 
shrewd enough to see that before his dynasty was strong he must concede 
something to the democratic principle, opened the prison doors, and not only 
restored the Orleanists and Republicans to freedom, but permitted them to be 
candidates for and to sit in the new legislative body. He has found that he 
could not as yet, with safety to himself, abridge that freedom. And the con- 
sequence is, that about thirty or forty—by no means a dynastic opposition— 
are members of the legislature, who vote silently, and sometimes speak heroic- 
ally, against his administration. It is enough to show the power of the 
opposition—which is, almost to a man, revolutionary at heart—to state the 
result of the last election for the Corps Legislatif in the city of Paris, which 
occurred in 1863. 
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There were Imperialist, Orleanist and Republican candidates, not perhaps 
avowedly so, but virtually so, and certainly so recognized. To the support of 
the Imperialist candidates was brought every manner of official influence, 
proper and improper. There were authorized public declarations in their 
favor ; in some cases requests were made on the personal behalf of the Em- 
peror himself; and the priesthood, in formal protest, remonstrated against 
the election of the Liberal candidates. Yet, after an exciting canvass, nine 
out of the ten arrondissements of Paris elected the Opposition candidates. 
Thiers was elected in one of the arrondissements by 1,200 majority, and nar- 
rowly missed being elected also for Aix and Valenciennes. Six of the Oppo- 
sition candidates, Havin, Ollivier, Picard, Favre, Darimon and Simon, had 
very large majorities. Throughout France, thirty-four Opposition deputies 
were chosen—among them, beside those mentioned, Berryer, Marie, Casimir 
Perrier and Girardin. 

Upon the assembling of the legislature, Thiers assumed the leadership of 
the Opposition, and under him, with one or two exceptions, were ranged both 
the Orleanist and the Republican members. The reason why Thiers is per- 
mitted to speak is that the Emperor prefers not to try himself against nine 
arrondissements of Paris. It is a grevious evil to bear that so openly avowed 
an enemy should with impunity inculcate the most dangerous doctrines, but 
it is not comparable to the evil which the laying of a hand on Thiers would 
produce. 

There is no doubt that intelligent, educated Paris, if we except the few of 
that class who are attached by interest or tradition to the Empire, is and 
always has been Orleanist, because constitutional. The most brilliant minds 
in France to-day, in politics, philosophy and letters, are recognized friends of 
limited monarchy. And corresponding to the faith which exists in that prin- 
ciple, coéxtensive with it, is distrust of a Bonaparte, dislike of an empire. 
These reasonable men see that of necessity an empire must violate the only 
principle on which it can mount to ascendancy, as soon as the high point has 
been reached—that of democracy. They see that not only is the notion 
of an empire, whether avowedly democratic or not, incompatible with free- 
dom of the press, and in political action, but that it must rely entirely, for 
national success, upon the personal character of the existing sovereign. It is, 
therefore, the least stable of all dynasties for France. They see, also, that it 
is not enough that the Emperor be a man of ability and nerve, that it is 
not enough that he govern France at home with a capable administration: 
it is necessary to an empire to go forth in quest of military glory. But the 
simplest and grandest of all their positions is that stated by Thiers in his late 
memorable speech, when he said that the representatives of the nation in the 
Palais Bourbon must be heard on questions of national interest. He knows, 
and Napoleon knows, that to give free voice to the nation is to put the Em- 
pire on the verge of a precipice, on a swaying rock which rests on a point, 
and whose apex overweighs its base. This great intellectual party, therefore, 
the Constitutionalists, boldly present their front, and, backed by Paris, demand 
of the Empire a sacrifice which endangers its very existence. 

The day has gone by when personal affection for royal or imperial blood, 
merely as such, will either save a crown or make one. We may expect to 
have no more of that chivalrous self-immolation at the feet of injured mon- 
archs ; that beautiful devotion to royalty which made the cold heart of Louis 
XVI. heave with proud emotion, and which smoothed the pathway of Charles 
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I. to the scaffold. It is not to be imagined that the strong intellect of Adolphe 
Thiers is merely seeking'to restore the Count of Paris to the throne for the 
sake of his illustrious blood. It is still less to be imagined that the descent 
of the Prince Imperial will save him from the perils of the future. But the 
Count of Paris represents a certain principle, and the Prince Imperial another 
certain principle, The first is the heir, not of Louis Plilippe of Orleans, but 
of a free constitutional monarchy. He inherits the Revolution of 1830 as his 
birthright. His return to the throne of the French would usher in the ideas 
to secure which that revolution was accomplished—an executive power, 
hereditary, yet originating in the national will; a legislature truly repre- 
sentative of the French communities, and guaranteed freedom of speech and 
action ; an absolutely free press; and a triple balance like that of England, 
composed of royalty, nobility and commonalty acting in unison, and yet with 
individual independence. Upon these foundations the throne of Louis Phil- 
ippe of Orleans was set in 1830. It was a great step in advance of Charles 
X.; it was much behind the order of things in 93. The Orleanist rule was 
a practical reform, and struck a moderate medium between sans-culottism and 
Bourbonism. It is observable that, although the Revolution of 1830 was 
organized and prosecuted by Republicans, by the legitimate successors of the 
earlier revolutionists, it was moulded to completion by men who had at first 
deprecated it, and who finally acquiesced in it to save the country. We find 
both Thiers and Guizot in opposition to the reactionary ministry of Prince 
Polignac just previous to the dethronement of Charles—the former editing 
the National; the latter the accomplished Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Paris, and so long ago everywhere acknowledged one of the 
most brilliant minds in France. Their opposition to Polignac was, however, 
purely dynastic; that is, it dissented from ministerial policy—not from the 
established form of government. According to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
in his recent-masterly speech in the House of Commons on the Reform Bill, 
“a reform is a correction of abuses; a revolution is a transfer of power.” 
Such a definition ought to become a maxim. Thiers and Guizot, in 1829, 
sought a correction of abuses; they did not advocate a transfer of power. 
But, when the revolution came, they accepted it as an irresistible fact, and 
aided to turn the current of popular choice toward the House of Orleans. 
The enlightened reason of such men succeeded in founding, at least, the best 
system France has ever enjoyed. Louis Philippe became the impersonation 
of constitutional, monarchical liberty. 

Before we go further, one other personage, still livifg, is to be mentioned 
in connection with the revolution. Odillon Barrot was a reformer more 
advanced in opinion than either of the distinguished men before referred to. 
Not at first a revolutionist, the repeated reactionary measures of the blind and 
frivolous Charles X. finally drove him to that position. It can almost be said 
that, of all French orators and advocates during the present century, Odillon 
Barrot in his prime was the most eloquent, the most popular, and was possessed 
of the most powerful influence with the multitude. He became a revolutionist, 
organized the attack upon the crown, and had more to do with its consumma- 
tion than any other man. To attribute to him the sole merit or blame for its 
accomplishment would, perhaps, be to magnify his action; but it is certain 
that he was its leading intelligent mind. It was most fortunate for France 
that such a man stood in the midst, tempering the ferocity of ignorance, and 
holding forth his hand that everything good should not be swept away. For, 
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although a revolutionist, Barrot was not at heart a Republican ; and, conse- 
quently, we find him, although still an outspoken progressionist, a supporter 
of the Orieanists, holding the position of a leader of the dynastic opposition— 
that is, the opposition in favor of a correction of abuses, but not of a transfer 
of power. Soon after the Orleanists were settled in the government, Guizot 
appears as Minister of the Interior, then the most responsible office in the 
Cabinet ; and, from that time up te the Revolution of 1848, he continued 
almost uninterruptedly to be the principal minister of Louis Philippe, holding 
for seven years the Ministership of Foreign Affairs. Thiers, who had coép- 
erated with Guizot in favoring an Orleans dynasty, almost at the outset sep- 
arated from him, took his place side by side with Barrot in opposition, and 
was the representative of the most liberal ideas of monarchy then prevalent. 
When Guizot’s first administration fell, after a three months’ tenure of office, 
Baron Louis tendered Thiers the seals of Finance, which, however, he de- 
clined, and soon afterward became Under Secretary of State under Lafitte. 
In 1832, he was Minister of the Interior, and, in 1836, of Foreign Affairs; 
but his opinions differed so widely with those of Guizot that he held office on 
either occasion but a short time. During the greater part of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, therefore, he was leading the dynastic opposition. But on the great 
principle of a free constitutional monarchy these two great men, Guizot and 
Thiers, the brightest lights of the reign, coincided. 

It has been often said, and with much truth, that Louis Philippe was the 
King of the bourgeois—of the middle class of France. The experience of 
history, and none so clearly as the experience of English history, teaches us 
that this middle class, when its influence becomes paramount, seeks to estab- 
lish constitutionality at the same time with security of government. The 
middle class of France had a stake in the stability of the new regimé, yet 
were unwilling to sacrifice their independence to its requirements. I see no 
more natural reason why government has been such a failure in that country, 
than that which lies in the fact that as yet the middle classes have never 
become for a long period predominant. The reaction from the first revolu- 
tion, after swinging to the extreme of Imperial despotism, thence to Bourbon 
despotism, came back again toward democracy in 1830, and was, luckily for 
France, arrested by the power of the bourgeois in time to establish for the 
moment their favorite form of government. Had the middle class of France 
reached that maturity of influence which the English middle class, by a won- 
derful series of steps, have reached at the present time, Louis Philippe could 
not have been a failyre. But the temperament of the French people has 
made the ascendancy of that influence as yet quite impossible. Louis Philippe 
found it impracticable to elevate, as it was his policy to do, the middle class 
to the legislative governing power. The republicanism of Blanc, Lamartine, 
and Albert pleased the mass; and the mass had learned that it was within 
their power to crush both aristocrat and bourgeois. 

Looking back upon the reign of the Orleanist, it is clearly apparent that 
no greater mistake was ever made, than that which Thiers, Barrot, and De 
Tocqueville made, in striving, at that time, to make the English theory of a 
dynastic opposition work in France. Doubtless Thiers himself would readily 
acknowledge the error in the light of subsequent events. Every powerful 
intellect which believed in constitutional government should have lent an 
unyielding support to the Orleanist monarchy. Every possible effort should 
have been directed toward putting the great intelligent middle class in a 
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position to defy on the one hand the sticklers for Bourbon absolutism, and 
on the other the demagogues who were longing to reénact 1793. To divide a 
class which the existence of constitutionalism absolutely demanded should be 
a unit, was to insure an overthrow, if later, yet as completely, as if the oppo- 
sition had fairly arrayed themselves with insurrection. To establish a dynas- 
tic opposition in the first year of the constitutional experiment was ruinous. 
A lapse of half a century would not be too long to wait before introducing 
that ‘theory. Meantime the middle class would have reached a height of 
influence which could successfully defy the other elements in the community. 
As it was, the original weakness of the bourgeois was vastly increased by the 
conduct of Thiers and his friends, creating a gap which gave admission to the 
revolutionists. When the crisis came, Thiers, Guizot and all the Orleanists 
joined together, too late to save the dynasty. Everybody whose memory 
reaches back to 1848, remembers how Odilion Barrot, after a radically liberal 
course, and after even compromising himself so far as to participate in the 
banquets which were designed to concentrate the forces of revolution, strove 
to stem the torrent, the barriers to which he himself had aided to tear down. 
Since the Revolution of 1848, as I have already said, Imperial power has not 
risked itself in seeking to restrain the voice of constitutionalism in express- 
ing, at least, a decorous opposition to its measures. 

So it is that the Orleanist party, the party of constitutional monarchy, the 
party which undoubtedly is waiting for the time when events have sufficiently 
ripened which shall reintroduce the principle, if not the dynasty, still lives, 
and lives under the guidance of its ancient and time-honored leaders. Now 
there is no division of sentiment between Thiers and Guizot, or between these 
and Barrot. It is a solid, though small, phalanx, standing antagonistic to 
Bonapartism. The characteristics of the Orleanists, as they exist to-day, 
are marked, and promise much, not only for their practical statesmanship, but 
also, for their future political power. Taking the men one by one, it is found 
that at this moment they are the dictators of intellectual France. The reign 
of Louis Philippe was singular for the literary eminence of many of its chief 
organizers and administrators. A large preponderance of that king’s advisers 
were literary savans—philosophers, poets, historians, men of science. It is 
not less the fact to-day, that the heirs of the principle of constitutionalism are 
preéminent in this respect. De Tocqueville left a large multitude of loving 
disciples in intelligent France, and the number daily multiplies. Look at the 
roll, too, of the vanguard of French literature; see there the names of Thiers, 
Guizot, Favre, Ollivier, Laboulaye, Martin, Thierry, Gasparin, About, Cousin, 
Michelet, Arago, Beranger, Girardin—all either living, or dead recently, and 
all within one or two exceptions, avowedly Orleanists. These men unques- 
tionably look to England as in many respects an example to be followed. 
They have studied politics as a science—not as politicians seeking to attain 
power by an adversary’s error. They have experience upon which to found 
more practically theories which they tried vainly once before. They 
recognize in the English constitution two elements vital to constitutional 
liberty—a free legislature armed with financial control, an executive to be af- 
fected by the popular will. In the aristocracy of England they see a blemish 
upon the English system, and they would be too mindful of the fact that the 
noblesse fell for all time in 1793, to attempt its resurrection in France. 

It is impossible to doubt the sincerity, the patriotism of the Orleanist party. 
They wait patiently ; they indulge in no factious controversy ; they abstain 
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from countenancing force. Meantime, their ideas are prudently sent out to 
circulate in the intelligence of France. When it is necessary, their mouths 
are opened. Intelligence grows, despite the Empire, which would throttle it 
before it grows to stout sinews. Beneath that frivolous and sparkling Parisian 
world lies a solid, thinking stratum of society. Among this inner, silent, 
almost imperceptible community, may be found the literary and philosophic 
giants of these days, avoiding the Tuileries, keeping just as clear of Guernsey, 
and quietly inculcating the great doctrine of constitutionalism. There is hope 
among them, deep-settled conviction, earnest purpose, mature wisdom. Will 
it be wonderful if the keen sagacity of the author of the doctrine of heroism 
fails to outwit such a coterie? Those flippant critics who know not the ker- 
nel of French society tell us that in France there is no such thing as solid 
sense. The day may come when the world will be undeceived in this partic- 
ular. Thiers’s speech in the Corps Legislatif, uttered but a few weeks ago, 
itself stamps the criticism as calumny. There is a substantial reason why 
the Orleanist leaders should look to the intelligent middle class of France for 
the endorsement of their constitutional theory. It is because they are essen- 
tially the class who can best appreciate the blessing of constitutional liberty. 
It is clearly not the lower class who have the most to lose in the deprivation 
of liberty. As one of the ablest of English writers observes, men care not for 
guarantees of liberty who are too obscure to be subjects of arrest; men care 
not for liberty of the press who are unable to read. It is, then, men im- 
portant enough to be dangerous, and men who know how to read, who most 
feel the want of liberty, and who yearn most earnestly for it. Again, the 
lowest class, having no property, cares not whether the government stumbles 
and falls or not. It is the bourgeois—the man who has his little house in 
the outer faubourg, and his shop in the city—-who has something to lose by 
revolution, something to gain by having a free system whose foundation will 
last. The Orleanists look to this class for their future accession of power. 
This class grows day by day. It reads, understands, digests. The lower 
class is coming up and entering into it. By and by it will be a majority; 
it will be able to dictate terms. The Count of Paris, wandering about the 
earth, shunning the land of his ancestors, bides his time. Napoleon, strong 
in his individuality, goes on in his work of improvement, and lays, at every 
opportunity, a stone which shall make firmer the Imperial foundation. Thiers 
holds to his post without fear, yet without reckless temerity. But some 
day or other this mighty Emperor may yield up his bold spirit to God, his 
consort with the infant heir may in vain station themselves behind the power 
of the priesthood, and then, possibly, France may have, for the first time, a 
substantial, practical and enduring constitution, monarchical—yet strong 
and free. 
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Count Adam de Gurowski, whose recent death at Washington has been 
generally noticed in the newspapers, was a member of one of the most ancient 
and noble families in Europe. The family was not only noble, but under the 
old Polish constitution had for centuries been of senatorial rank. The brother 
of Count Adam married an Infanta of Spain. Notwithstanding this breeding 
and social position, Count Gurowski was a democrat of the simplest and most 
absolute principles, and although his father had owned more white slaves than 
any Southerner owned negroes, before the Rebellion, he was among the fierc- 
est opponents of slavery. He showed an early inclination to politics of the 
larger school, and by his liberalism made himself obnoxious to the Russian 
Government before he had reached manhood. Taking part in the ill-starred 
Polish revolt of 1830, he was condemned to death, during his absence at 
Paris. There a few years afterward he wrote a book upon Panslavism ; which 
effort for the unity and elevation of the Slavic race caused him to be called to 
St. Petersburg by the late Emperor Nicholas, and employed in the service of 
the State. While in this position he made himself many and powerful ene- 
mies at Court by the freedom and sharpness of his criticisms of the conduct of 
men high in rank and place. His inability to restrain censure of this kind 
for a long time, and the severity of his criticism when it did break out, not 
less than the misfortunes of his country, caused his unhappy, but still self- 
abnegating and honorable life. He would carry his wrath and indignation 
long “ buttoned up,” to use his own phrase, and then it would break forth in 
a torrent of denunciation. Wishing to avoid the fate which in Russia fre- 
quently overtakes those who offend great nobles, he fled that country without 
the Emperor’s permission, and after living in Germany, France and Italy for 
some years, arrived here in 1849. He wentat first a good deal intothe most cul- 
tivated society; and from the fact that he appeared to be without either fortune 
or education, had with many people the credit of being a Russian spy. This 
suspicion wae perhaps helped by his use of clouded spectacles with side biinds, 
which he wore chiefly to conceal the mutilation of one eye, lost in a duel, and 
which gave what was thought a sinister expression to his face. His learning, 
the wideness of his general information, and his great experience of affairs, 
and acquaintance with eminent public men in Europe, made him a most in- 
structive and entertaining companion ; for he talked impressively and freely, in 
spite of an inability to master completely the English idiom and pronuncia- 
tion, which is not common among his countrymen. His difficulty with the 
idiom was greater even in writing than in speaking, and yet it was chiefly upon 
his pen that he depended for the means of his frugal life while here. All that 
he wrote had to be revised by some friend, to make it fluent English, before it 
went to press. At one time he was so reduced, that although an old man, he 
labored as a gardener in Cambridge. 

His life was an honorable one, though he was often in sore straits for the 
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means of living; and, in the correctness of his conduct, he was as unlike the usual 
well-to-do merchant's idea of an exiled Polish Count or a “ literary Bohemian” 
as possible. He was at one time a writer for the New York Tribune. He 
also published three books; full of the results of calm, close observation and 
figinal. thought—“ Russia as It Is,” “ America and Europe,” and “ Slavery 
in History.” The second is by far the ablest book that has been written 
upon this country, except De Tocqueville’s, by the side of which, however, it 
may well be placed. Its few errors all flow from its one great error—a failure 
to understand or to admire what, for lack of another word, we must call 
Anglo-Saxonism, which was one of Count Gurowski’s weak points. These 
books were not very profitable, nor did they make for their author a very 
wide reputation. About the beginning of the war, Gurowski was employed 
in one of the bureaus of the State Department, whence he wrote to a friend in 
this city, after some exceedingly sharp criticisms upon the conduct of military 
affairs, the justice and foresight of which subsequent events have fully justi- 
fied: “I am well, and not overpowered with labor. I besides write a critical, 
historical, philosophical diary of present events.” This diary, the third vol- 
ume of which has just appeared, created no small sensation. It is merciless 
in its criticism and denunciation, without respect of person, or position, or 
even obligation. It strikes all—Republican, Democrat, friend or foe—with 
unsparing and undiscriminating hand. Yet it is no less marked by the 
heartiness and impartiality of its praise. One effect it had which was unfor- 
tunate for its author; it cost him his place in the State Depaftment. Had he 
been sure that it would do so, and that he would therefore have lacked bread, 
he still would have published it. His feeling for any cause that he espoused 
was so earnest and so absorbing that he could not believe in the honesty of 
those who maintained opposite views. He had one evening an argument, 
which became sharp, with a Mr. C., of Cambridge. Meeting a mutual friend 
next morning, they talked a few minutes on opposite sides of a muddy road, 
and parted. After each had gone a few rods, it suddenly occurred to Gu- 
rowski that his acquaintance would see Mr. C. in the course of the morning, 
when, wheeling round, he shouted: 

“ Hullo, A. !” 

A. turned, and Gurowski cried at the top of his voice: 

“Tell C. that he is an infammoos liar.” 

Now C. had been one of the best friends that Gurowski had in Cambridge. 
His denunciations, however, were always provoked by what were, in his eyes 
at least, injustice, meanness, bigotry, or, what irritated him exceedingly, snob- 
bish pretension. These, or the attempt to justify them, provoked his wrath 
or his contempt. To a man born in his position, and with his knowledge of 
the world abroad, the attempts made. here by some people to set themselves 
up as society, and to assume the position of the European aristocracy, were 
ridiculous and irritating. What, toa man whose name was in the Almanac 
de Gotha, and whose family had possessed a domain and villages of serfs for 
centuries, were the differences between people who had made money thirty or 
fifty years ago in trade, and those who had just made or not made it? In 
his last diary, just published, he breaks out, the italic emphasis being his own: 

“It will do for perverse newspapers, or for as perverse politicians, or for 
that most nauseous and disgusting American social excrescence, the would-be 
gentleman, the would-be well-instructed, the would-be better-classed, the would- 
be well-connected, it will do for all such to advocate the election of any mili- 
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tary man whatever, but it is not what any truly self-governing people ought 
ever to do.” 

One evening at a party, a lady who, in virtue of wealth, some cleverness, 
and unbounded pretension and self-possession, assumed the. position of a 
leader in society, took what seemed to the poor nobleman a very high and 
unbecoming tone. She received an unmistakable rebuff, to the surprise of 
the people around her, among whom she had been accustomed to have her 
own way. Some of them spoke to him about his reply (which was one that 
the lady could not notice without a confession that she had received a check) 
and asked him “ Why he had snubbed Mrs. so? She was not accus- 
tomed to it.” 

“H’m!” the Count replied, in his queer English, “ why not snoob her? I 


have snoob-bed the Emperor of Roos-ia: why should I not snoob Mrs, 
9» 





He was, from the beginning, an earnest advocate of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln in 1860. To an acquaintance, who objected to Mr. Lincoln’s want of 
social culture, and sometimes coarse phraseology, Gurowski replied : “ What 
does that matter to us in this country? Seence we cannot have the real re- 
finement, we had better have Old Ah-bay,”—that being his pronunciation of 
Abe. Democratic as he was, however, (and he had renounced his title, and 
become a citizen of the United States,) he had a full appreciation of the re- 
quirements of society, and of how much he lost who did not, to a certain 
degree, conform to them. One of his friends who had worked hard during the 
first Lincoln canvass was appointed Secretary of Legation. This man was ex- 
ceedingly careless about his dress and person. For a long time he held the 
appointment under consideration, and finally declined it. 

“ H’m!” said Gurowski to a mutual friend, “ is hoofed [huffed.] He 
thinks he should be full Meeneester. He is a good fellow. But,” raising 
his eyebrows and glancing over his goggles, “ h’m! full Meeneester wiz deerty 
sheert !” 

Count Gurowski had, with all his cynicism and his roughness of tongue, a 
tender heart, and, when he had discovered an error on his part, would confess 
and ask pardon with such sorrowful self-abnegation as would touch any heart 
not ice-bound in conceit and egotism. Appreciation and consideration won 
him far more than favor. 

“Count,” said one of his friends to him, “ you have quarrelled with every- 
body but me. I suppose my turn will come soon.” 

“No, I shall never quarrel wiz you. You are always polite and considerate 
to a poor old man!” 

In his last diary, Gurowski notices the emancipation of the Polish peasantry 
in these touching words: ,“April 13th—The aspirations of my whole life are 
finally fulfilled. They have become a fact. * * * I was about ten years 
old when I began to believe in this emancipation, and to agitate for it. Half 
a century I spent not only in hope but in working for it, at times attempting 
to accomplish it. And now it is done, and whatever I suffered or shall suffer 
is, at least in part, healed. In the name of those restored to the fullness of 
human rights, the Romanoffs are forgiven for all the misfortunes and evils 
heaped by them upon the Poles. * * * In the course of the last fifty 
years, Alexander I., Constantine, Nicholas, Michael, Alexander IT., his brother 
Constantine, six Romanoffs in all, each specially has wronged and hurt me 
but now all is forgiven.” The poor old man had not long to suffer after this 
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realization of his hopes, and sleeps now, after a sorrowful life, for the griefs 
and privations of which his own impracticable nature was in good measure 
responsible. He was rough, and sometimes relentless; but he was a true- 
hearted gentleman, penetrated to his inmost heart with the enthusiasm of 
humanity. God rest his troubled soul ! 





THe Princess Mary of Cambridge is at last definitely an “engaged” 
woman. It has been understood for some years—she is more than thirty— 
that a good, lovable sort of husband would be very acceptable to her, sensible 
woman that she is. Several attempts have been made to furnish her with the 
coveted possession, but in vain. Not, however, because Barkis was not will- 
in’; for, besides her rank, she is, according to all accounts, a remarkably good- 
natured, pleasant woman, the best liked of all the royal family, and is also, 
even in photograph, very good-looking, if not decidedly handsome. She is, 
however, enormously stout, for a marriageable maiden. It was once proposed 
that Victor Emanuel should marry her. It is said that he took kindly to 
the proposition ; but that, on seeing the lady, or her likeness, he exclaimed : 
“ Marry that woman! Why, she is broad enough to sit on all the seven hills 
of Rome at once!” At any rate, the match went not forward—much to the 
lady’s disappointment, no doubt; for J? Re Galant-womo was a ve ry good 
match, beside being a very agreeable, good-looking fellow. The late Duke 
of Newcastle—he who was here with the Prince of Wales—was reckoned 
among her suitors, and a favored one. It was even expeeted at one time 
that the marriage would take place. But the Princess isa cousin of the 
Queen, and so within the provisions of the Marriage Act; and the necessary 
consent to her marriage could not be obtained in this instance, as in others. 
Since the good people in England must have a king, it would be much better 
if they would let their kings and queens marry Englishmen, that they might 
have Englishmen for their sovereigns, as it used to be when kings were kings, 
and not Germans, as it has been since kings and queens are only kept for 
show, and have to be surrounded with an impenetrable wall of etiquette, lest 
some vulgar hand should touch them and they should crumble to pieces. But 
the jealousy of the alliance of a subject with the royal family, and the neces- 
sity of keeping up the grade of royalty by making it a sort of caste which 
can have intercourse with no other without degradation, makes it necessary 
to hunt up some sort of a royal personage for the spouse of every other royal 
personage ; and the little cabbage-patch German kingdoms seem to have been 
kept up as much for the breeding of kinglings and queenlets for husbands and 
wives as for any other purpose. The Prince von Keck has emerged from 
some one of these obscure little holes to marry a princess much older and 
fatter than himself. It was his business to do something of the sort, and he 
is going to do his duty like a man. If Prince Albert had not been born when 
he was, and this prince had been twenty years old or more, twenty years ago, 
there is no doubt that he would have been Prince Consort of Great Britain. 
For, at that time, there was a very short supply of the article of marriageable 
prince in Europe ; and Victoria would have been obliged to marry Von 
Keck for want of another. The House of Commons is to be asked to give 
the Princess an allowance of £3,000 a year on occasion of her marriage. The 
amusements of princes have to be paid for by the people. 


Tue Exhibition of the Academy of Design this year is not rich in 
pictures that may properly be called interesting. In this respect it does not 
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differ greatly from many of its recent predecessors. Why is it that so few of 
our painters produce pictures that interest us? For many of them do give 
us works full ot qualities, or at least the indications of qualities, that we 
cannot but admire. But betweea admiration in this degree and interest there 
is a wide gulf. Some pictures, and those not always the most finished or 
correct, seize hold upon us, and we desire, if not to possess them, at least to 
see them often, to come back to them again and again, and study them; we 
muse over them with a quiet joy. This quality, it must be confessed, is found 
much oftener in the works of European painters than in those of our own 
countrymen. Go into Mr. Knoedler's (Goupil’s) room, when there are 
some new arrivals, and you will be sure to find half a dozen pictures 
that fasten themselves upon the attention and dwell in the memory. They 
furnish topics of conversation, and they are soon carried off at good if not 
high prices, never to lose a certain value, and often to be spoken of as in this, 
that, or the other of the collections that now form a part of the attraction of se 
many of our private houses. This is not absolutely peculiar to the works of 
European painters as compared with our own; but how few of the latter, 
comparatively, have this good fortune. ‘May not we believe that the chief 
reason of this difference may be found in the fact that our painters, as a rule, 
are not quite so much in earnest as their brethren abroad, and have not quite 
so clear an idea of what they intend to do when they sit down before their 
easels? They tey with art. Willing enough to win whatever of gain or dis- 
tinction success may bring, they do not strive for the strife’s sake, and let the 
money and the fame come as the consequence. Hence it is that what they 
produce is so often tame on the one hand, or extravagant on the other 
the tameness being the resulf of a lack of motive and an indifference the 
existence of which the painters themselves would probably deny; the 
extravagance, of an equal lack of strong motive, and the attempt to sup- 
ply its place with a superficial excitement, a striving after mere effect. 
Hence, too, the rarity of a new and pronounced style in the pictures that 
appear at our various exhibitions and the great plenty of pictures which 
do not differ much from other pictures except in the mere subjects which 
they represent. “Mr. Turner,” said a lady, who once sat by the great 
landscape painter as he was engaged upon the sketch of a scene with 
which she was familiar, “ Mr. Turner, but I don’t see that in nature.” 
“Madame,” replied the painter, “don’t you wish that you could?” A 
work of art is not nature, but nature as the artist sees her—nature plus 
the artist. Now when this plus is very strong, and at the same time is 
in harmony with that to which it is added, and finds a full expression, we 
have, whether among writers, painters or musicians, what we call an orig- 
inal style. It is many years since Durand, and afterwards Huntington, Gray 
and Elliott, took their acknowledged positions in our art world, to be followed, 
after an interval, by Church, Kensett, Gifford, Stone, Baker, and Eastman 
Johnson. All these men have a more or less pronounced style by which their 
works can be recognized, and which is the cause of the peculiar pleasure 
which their works give to their admirers. But, as we began by saying, these 
men are very few of their kind among the great number of our exhibitors 
from year to year, and among the younger painters of late the absence of 
originality of style, expressing strong impressions from nature and conveying 
them to the beholder, has been very notable. We notice, however, this year a 
few pictures quite new in style. Chief among these are two landscapes, No. 238, 
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“ Monk in Tuscany,” and No. 288, “ Paysage Fiesole, near Florence,” by Elihu 
Vedder. The first shows a monk walking in a garden, but his back is toward 
you, and the real picture is a glimpse, through formally clipped hedges, of a 
bit of country far beyond, in which is a square-towered church, all bathed in 
light. There is only the strong, rich color of the hedges and this church in 
the open beyond, with a few sharp poplars: near it; but the clear expression 
of what the painter saw and delighted in seeing, and the newness yet the 
truth of what he saw, make the picture a delightful one to look at. The same 
qualities find fuller, though hardly more characteristic expression in the “ Pay- 
sage Fiesole.” The scene is not new; a road near Florence, well-known to 
travellers, a hill on one side, and a light-colored stone building on the other—a 
view fine enough, but not remarkable for any particular beauty. But there is 
an impression left on the canvas of a clear, positive image on the painter’s 
mind, of an absolute knowledge on his part of exactly what he wished to ex- 
press, and of his delight in his power of expressing it; and this awakens a 
corresponding pleasure in all those who ean sympathize with his view of na- 
ture, and see what he sees in her. Strength of color, breadth of treatment, 
and truth in the forms, are the fine points of the picture. But either the 
shadows have too little light in them, or the light itself lacks brilliancy. 
Somewhat similar to these pictures in strength and simplicity of treatment, 
is No. 176, “ The Brush Harrow,” by Winslow Homer, a picture which has 
more than the promise of mastery init. Mr. Coleman’s landscape, ‘On the 
Genesee River,” No. 301, also stands out from the crowd of meritorious pic- 
tures by this inestimable quality of clear insight into nature and characteristic 
style. Among the figure pieces, we notice those by William M. Hunt, as dis- 
tinguished not only by fine academic qualities, but by this novelty and indi- 
viduality of style. The three-quarter length portrait of a lady with a child, 
No. 342, ts really a noble, though it is far from being an entirely satisfactory 
picture. But its grace, its freedom, and the dignified simplicity of its treat- 
ment—so thoroughly unconventional as it is—are rarely found united in a 
portrait. But does Mr. Hunt think that his flesh tints are those of his sub- 
ject? If that is what he sees in nature, in this particular instance, we are 
glad to be among those who, like Turner’s lady, eannot see what the painter 
sees, And besides, his work looks sketchy, and his tints in half shadow look 
a little red and raw. He should give his work more freshness and bloom— 
borrow a few tints from Stone’s palette, or Baker’s, and then finish his work, 
which is worthy of all the labor that he can expend upon it. 





Among the many books upon what may be called the philosophy of 
Christianity that have appeared within the last ten years, not one is more re- 
markable, perhaps not one will exercise a more direct influence upon that 
large class composed of earnest and thoughtful men who are not original 
thinkers, than one called “ Eece Homo,” which has recently been published in 
England, and has been promptly reprinted here. It has already been de- 
nounced in the London Quarterly Review as filled with flimsy arguments and 
flimsy theories which find a ready reception in an empty mind, and whose sole 
strength is in the weakness and credulity of those readers whom the reviewer 
styles its author’s dupes. On the other hand, the Guardian says that this wri- 
ter has a right to claim deference from those who think deepest and know 
most ; the North British Review, “orthodox” to the back-bone, says: “ we 
have never read any book that treated the Christian faith in a more compre- 
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hensive and Christian spirit;” and The Spectator characterizes it as original 
and remarkable, and “a book which has realized with wonderful vigor and 
freshness the historical magnitude of Christ’s work.” The truth is that 
“Ecce Homo” contains little that is really new, but it presents views 
which have been brought forward before, and others which must have occurred 
to many readers of the Gospel—which the author always speaks of as “our 
biographies of Christ ”—in a novel and impressive manner. He addresses his 
book, though not formally, to “ those who feel dissatisfied with the current 
conceptions of Christ ;” and he opens his first chapter by drawing attention 
to the fact, which every reader must, of course, have had the opportunity of 
noticing, but which comparatively few have noticed, and still fewer have taken 
at its full significance, that “the Christian Church sprang from a movement 
which was not begun by Christ. When he appeared upon the scene the first 
wave of this movement had already passed over the surface of the Jewish 
Nation ;” that wave being, it need hardly be said, the religious reformation 
begun by John the Baptist. The writer insists upon what many readers will 
shrink from acknowledging, that Christ but continued mightily what the eater 
of locusts and wild honey with comparative feebleness began. That Christ called 
himself the King of the Jews, and that he was put to death upon the accusation 
of having set himself up as King in Judea we all know; but the author of 
“Ecce Homo” insists that Christ did actually mean to set himself personally 
up as a supreme ruler, that he meant to establish a commonwealth, and that 
he claimed from his followers a personal allegiance due to him, not to one of 
a triune Godhead, but individually as the head of this commonwealth, by his 
Divine right of ruling. He—the writer—interprets the Temptation as a 
struggle in Christ’s own mind, as he meditated before commencing his labors— 
we had almost said career—upon the means that he should employ to extend 
his sway, and the manner in which he should use his marvellous and super- 
natural powers. The last temptation, the offer of all the kingdoms of the 
earth, is represented as a suggestion of Christ’s own mind that he should 
propagate his doctrine, and establish his rule by force, and it is insisted that 
to reject this temptation cost the Messiah his severest struggle. It would 
seem as if the author regarded the rejection of this scheme as having been 
made chiefly on the ground of prudence, because it in the end would fail, 
rather than because it was inconsistent with the inherent character of Chris- 
tianity. For, he says, that although “ our good sense may be shocked” when 
we think of an auto da fé, and of the folly of those who could think of curing 
intellectual error by inteilectual bondage, that if we could be sure that if by 
destroying the pernicious sophist by fire, we could destroy also his sophistries, 
and create in other minds a wholesome fear of sophistry “ without creating at 
the same time an unwholesome dread of intellectual activity and freedom, 
then Christian humanity might look with some satisfaction even on an auto 
da fé.” This is said near the close of the work, very early, in which, how- 
ever, the notion of Christ’s new. kingdom fades away into that Christian 
brotherhood or society which is, and has long been accepted as the only body 
over which Christ asserted a supremacy—and that a supremacy—purely 
spiritual. To speak of this as a kingdom in such a sense as is conveyed by 
the phrase, King of the Jews, seems to be mere fancy{if not quibbling. For 
what kind of kingdom is that which includes people of all nations and all 
other kingdoms? And if this writer says that the kingdom is but figurative, 
the answer is, what need that a book should be written to teach us what the 
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world has accepted as truth for nearly two thousand years? The bulk of the 
volume, however, is devoted to unfolding the purpose of Christ’s labors. This 
was the enjoining of positive instead of negative virtue upon his followers, or 
subjects. The old law said, Thou shalt not—do evil; the new, Thou shalt—do 
good. The love of man,as man is represented as the main, and in fact, the 
only, requirement of the Christian. Those who have this love are Christians ; 
those who have it not, no matter how biameless their lives, are not Christians. 
The love must be an active love; and it is compendiously expressed in a 
phrase reiterated again and again through the volume—the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity. It is a happy phrase, but even if a new one, it does not express a 
new thought; and the author, insisting upon the enthusiasm as a sine qua 
non Of the genuine Christian, seems to forget that enthusiasm is a matter of 
temperament—almost of physical constitution ; a feeling which some persons 
carry into all that they undertake, and to which others cannot be roused upon 
any subject—a matter for which they are as little responsible as for blue eyes 
or black hair. But it must be confessed that he puts his case very forcibly 
and with much penetration, thus: “As every enthusiasm that a man can 
conceive makes a certain class of sins impossible to him, and raises him not 
only above the commission of them, but beyond the very temptation to com- 
mit them, so there exists an enthusiasm which makes all sin whatever im- 
possible. This enthusiasm is, emphatically, the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
It is here called the Enthusiasm of Humanity, because it is that respect for 
human beings which no one altogether wants raised to the point of enthu- 
siasm.” The writer expressly denies to Christianity “any completeness or all] 
sufficiency,” and calls to witness the fact that some of the men in whom the 
Christian spirit has been strongest have been among the most miserable of 
the human race, and that some nations have been led by it, not to happiness 
and power, but have only been consoled by it in degradation. To complete 
the happiness, and perfect even, the moral nature of mankind, “another 
mighty revelation” was necessary—“ the blessed light of science.” The writer 
distinctly says: “ These two revelations stand side by side.” The dogma 
of the atonement is entirely ignored. Indeed, it is remarkable that the book 
never confutes or defends, but only asserts. The phrase, “ Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world,” applied by the Baptist to Christ, is 
regarded as descriptive of the calmness and simplicity of his soul, and not 
as pointing to a vicarious sacrifice in his death. Nothwithstanding all this, it 
may be safely said, that never was the spirit of Christianity more subtly 
traced or more happily expressed, and never was its regenerating power more 
absolutely insisted on than in this strange, though simple and clearly thought, 
and most fascinating book. 


























